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This  research  has  centered  on  the  performance  of  functional  resources  that  are 
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arithmetic  functional  units  and  the  modules  that  compose  an  interleaved  memory. 
The  functional  requirements  of  such  resources  is  that  they  perform  some  opera¬ 
tion  and  resynchronize  their  results  with  the  associated  stream  In  the  pipe¬ 
lined  processor. 

In  some  instances,  a  replicated  or  pipelined  resource  can  be  used  to  achieve  — 
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the  required  performance.  However,  in  this  research  a  simple  non-pipelined 
unit  with  a  fixed  cycle  time  is  investigated  as  a  lower  cost  alternative. 
This  resource  is  characterized  by  a  cycle  time,  c,  and  a  deadline,  d,  which 
if  missed  results  in  a  penalty  of  one  non-compute  pass  through  the  pipeline 


The  performance  of  this  type  of  resource  for  various  resource  scheduling  tech 
niques  has  been  determined  through  the  use  of  Markov  modeling  and  some  model 
reduction  methods.  It  is  shown  that  very  high  performance  can  be  obtained  wh< 
effective  use  is  made  of  the  available  deadlines.  An  extension  to  this  model 
allows  the  consideration  of  resources  with  access  times  not  equal  to  their 
cycle  times. 


Various  applications  for  this  type  of  resource  are  examined  Including  an 
implementation  of  a  cost-effective  control  store  which  attains  high  per¬ 
formance  through  the  use  of  interleaving.^  Such  an  organization  is  most 
directly  relevant  to  multiple  stream  processors,  which  execute  several 
programs  simultaneously ,  yet  require  only  aNgingle  microprogram  store  with 
our  implementation.  Additional  design  constraints  are  developed  for  the 
specification  of  branch  resolution  times  and  far  the  addition  of  dummy  seg 
aents  to  enhance  overall  system  performance.  Trie  cost  design  trade-offs  for 
interleaved  memories  with  deadlines  are  also  exaat^ned.  In  addition,  the 
performance  of  parallel  processor-memory  configurations  is  contrasted  to 
systems  with  time-multiplexed  requests  and  deadlines  with  the  resultant 
elimination  of  the  expensive  crossbar  switch.  Formal  mechanisms  for 
evaluating  performance  with  all  of  the  above  considerations  are  presented. 
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SHARED  RESOURCES  FOR  MULTIPLE  INSTRUCTION 
STREAM  PIPELINED  PROCESSORS 


Joel  Springer  Fjner,  Ph.D. 

Coordinated  Science  Laboratory  and 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign ,  1979 

This  research  has  centered  on  the  performance  of  functional 
resources  that  are  used  by  a  single  multiple-stream  pipelined  processor. 
Such  resources  Include  arithmetic  functional  units  and  the  modules  that 
compose  an  interleaved  memory.  The  functional  requirements  of  such 
resources  is  that  they  perform  some  operation  and  resynchronize  their 
results  with  the  associated  stream  in  the  pipelined  processor. 

In  some  Instances,  a  replicated  or  pipelined  resource  can  be  used 
to  achieve  the  required  performance.  However,  in  this  research  a  simple 
non-pipelined  unit  with  a  fixed  cycle  time  is  Investigated  as  a  lower 
cost  alternative.  This  resource  is  characterized  by  a  cycle  time,  c, 
and  a  deadline,  d,  which  if  missed  results  in  a  penalty  of  one 
non-compute  pass  through  the  pipeline. 

The  performance  of  this  type  of  resource  for  various  resource 
scheduling  techniques  has  been  determined  through  the  use  of  Markov 
modeling  and  some  model  reduction  methods.  It  is  shown  that  very  high 
performance  can  be  obtained  when  effective  use  is  made  of  the  available 
deadlines.  An  extension  to  this  model  allows  the  consideration  of 
resources  with  access  times  not  equal  to  their  cycle  times. 


Various  applications  for  this  type  of  resource  are  examined 
including  an  implementation  of  a  cost-effective  control  store  which 
attains  high  performance  through  the  use  of  Interleaving.  Such  an 
organization  is  most  directly  relevant  to  multiple  stream  processors, 
which  execute  several  programs  simultaneously,  yet  require  only  a  single 
microprogram  store  with  our  implementation.  Additional  design 
constraints  are  developed  for  the  specification  of  branch  resolution 
times  and  for  the  addition  of  dummy  segments  to  enhance  overall  system 
performance.  The  cost  design  trade-offs  for  interleaved  memories  with 
deadlines  are  also  examined.  In  addition,  the  performance  of  parallel 
processor-memory  configurations  is  contrasted  to  systems  with 
time-multiplexed  requests  and  deadlines  with  the  resultant  elimination 
of  the  expensive  crossbar  switch.  Formal  mechanisms  for  evaluating 
performance  with  all  of  the  above  considerations  are  presented. 
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1  .  INTRODUCTION 


U.  Elaallscd  PnggaaaQr.a 

*  pipelined  processor  Is  one  whose  computational  resources  are 
divided  into  a  series  of  subunits  called  segments.  These  segnents 
tvoicallv  have  specialized  functions  so  that  a  task  which  requires  a 
complex  operation  to  be  performed  must  flow  through  a  particular 
seouence  of  segments;  each  se^nent  performs  a  portion  of  the  complex 
operation.  At  any  time,  distinct  tasks  may  be  active  in  distinct 
segments.  Allowing  the  tasks  to  be  associated  with  distinct  instruction 
streams  permits  the  implementation  of  multiple-instruction 
stream-nult  iple-data  stream  (MIMD)  processors  such  as  described  by  Flynn 
[FLT72].  It  is  this  parallel  execution  with  lower  cost  specialized 
segments  that  results  in  the  enhanced  performance-cost  ratios  typical  of 
pipelined  processors  versus  comparable  parallel  processors  with  distinct 
general  purpose  processing  elements  replacing  specialized  pipeline 
s <*gne nts  on  a  one  for  one  basis. 

The  peripheral  processing  units  (PPUs)  of  the  CDC6600  provide  an 
earlv  commercial  example  of  a  multiple  instruction  stream  pipelined 
processor  [TH070].  Some  aspects  of  the  design  and  performance  of  such 
processors  have  been  examined  [SHA7k,  PCAW77,  DAV7 7] .  In  this 
dissertation  shared  resources  for  such  processors  are  examined  and  their 
performance  evaluated. 

Figure  1.1.1  illustrates  the  basic  structure  for  the  type  of 
pipelined  processor  described  above.  The  processor  model  shown  oonslsts 
of  s  segments,  which  are  used  once  each  cycle  in  a  fixed  sequence  by 


*tch  task.  Although*  H  is  possible  to  consider  reeonft gurable  pipelines 
in  which  the  order  that  a  task  flows  through  the  segments  or  the  time  in 
each  segment  can  be  dynamically  varied,  we  will  restrict  our  attention 
to  non-reconfi  gurable  pipelines. 

*n  Instruction  atrcaa  (or  program  in  execution)  consists  of  an 

ordered  sequence  of  instructions  each  of  which  is  a  sequence  of  pipeline 

tasks.  A  iiaX,  the  schedulable  entity  for  a  pipeline,  corresponds  in 

this  model  to  one  cycle  of  an  Instruction.  Although  it  is  possible  for 
a  particular  instruction  stream  to  have  multiple  tasks  active 
simultaneously,  «  restrict  our  attention  to  organizations  in  which  only 
one  task  at  a  time  is  active  from  a  single  stream.  This  alleviates  the 
problems  associated  with  data  dependencies  and  conflicts  between 
simultaneously  active  tasks  from  the  same  stream.  Therefore,  when 
considering  the  sequence  of  tasks  generated  by  a  single  instruction 
stream,  each  task  flows  completely  through  the  pipeline  and  when  it 

canpletes  its  pass  through  the  pipeline  the  next  task  is  initiated  at 
the  first  segment  of  the  pipeline.  If  we  define  each  processor  segment 
to  take  i  segment  time  unit,  STU ,  to  perform  its  operation,  then  each 
task  takes  s  STUs  for  execution. 

We  assume  here  that  normally  there  are  s  distinct  instruction 
streams  active  in  the  processor,  since  at  any  time  a  distinct  task  may 
be  active  in  each  of  the  s  distinct  segments.  This  corresponds  to 
maximum  utilization  and  performance  of  the  pipeline.  The  tasks  from 
these  instruction  streams  are  scheduled  in  a  round-robin  fashion  one  per 
STU.  Thus,  at  any  given  time,  the  s  scheduled  tasks  reside  in  distinct 


segments  and  are  associated  with  distinct  instruction  streams.  The 
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instruction  streams  themselves  may  be  completely  independent,  or 
somewhat  dependent,  sharing  some  code  and  data  and  requiring  some 
interstreaa  interaction.  This  sharing  mechanism  would  be  implemented  in 
software  and  could  be  similar  to  that  for  any  multiprocessor  system. 
Thus,  since  s  instruction  streams  are  executing  Independently,  such  a 
olpellned  processor  can  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  s  distinct  parallel 
processors;  where  the  tasks  associated  with  a  single  instruction  stream 
are  associated  with  the  cycles  of  a  particular  processor,  and  the 
clocking  of  these  processors  is  skewed  from  one  to  the  next  in  a 
synchronous  fashion. 

1x2  fggscaa.sr  Sgaavirsta 

Multiprocessor  systems  generally  have  external  hardware  resources 
that  may  be  shared  by  the  various  processors  of  the  system.  Not  all  of 
these  resources  need  be  used  during  every  processor  cycle.  Some  may  not 
be  used  frequently  enough  to  warrant  a  special  resource  unit  affiliated 
with  each  processor.  Such  resources  may,  however,  be  Justified  when 
shared  by  al  1  processors  in  a  mul t  iproces sor  system.  Examples  of  this 
tvpe  of  hardware  resource  Include  mult  iply/dlvide  units,  array 
processing  units  and  other  specialized  mathematical  function  units. 
Soesetlaes  resources  are  shared  for  functional  reasons  rather  than  simply 
for  cost  effectiveness  reasons.  Main  memory  is  a  principal  example  of  a 
shared  resource  of  this  type. 

During  system  operation,  these  shared  resources  can  be  utilized  by 
all  the  orocessors  in  the  system.  Processors  in  the  pipeline  make 
requests  to  the  resources,  which  then  perform  the  desired  operation,  and 
return  results,  if  any,  to  the  process  generating  the  corresponding 


reauest.  Sometimes  the  resources  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  a  request 
immediately,  and  consequently,  the  process  may  suffer  degraded 
performance  and  may  have  to  re-issue  an  unsatisfied  request  later. 

In  order  to  have  adequate  system  performance,  it  is  important  that 
these  resources  not  severely  limit  system  operation.  Shared  resources 
tend  to  degrade  performance  since  a  resource  will  occasionally  become 
overloaded,  ar.d  will  consequently  have  to  reject  a  request.  Rejections 
occur  whenever  a  resource  has  a  conflict,  usually  due  to  busy  hardware, 
that  precludes  it  from  satisfying  the  reoulrements  of  the  processor's 
reouest. 

Much  effort  has  gone  into  the  enhancement  and  performance 
evaluation  of  systems  with  shared  resources.  For  improving  the 
performance  of  hardware  arithmetic  units  pipelining  and  multiple 
functional  units  have  been  employed.  For  example,  the  CDC6600  [TH070] 
reduces  demands  on  its  arithmetic  units  by  using  several  specialized 
arithmetic  units  instead  of  a  single  multifunction  unit.  In  addition, 
some  of  these  units  are  replicated.  Replication  of  a  functional  unit, 
if  it  is  heavily  utilized,  car.  reduce  congestion  by  dividing  the  load 
among  the  replicated  units.  Similarly,  the  CDC7600  increases  the 
capabilities  of  its  functional  vsiits  by  pipelining  them.  Pipelining  the 
functional  units  effectively  Increases  the  number  of  functional  units, 
because  it  permits  a  distinct  task  to  be  active  in  each  distinct  seipeent 
of  the  pipelined  resource,  thus  allowing  several  requests  to  be  in 


service  simultaneously. 
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Fo  *  shared  memory  resources  the  principal  instrument  for  improving 
performance  is  Interleaving.  Interleaving  implies  that  the  memory  is 
ohvslcally  divided  into  separate  modules.  This  effectively  divides  the 
memory  space  into  several  disjoint  subspaces.  Interleaved  memory  is 
divided  so  that  the  low  order  bits  of  the  address  determine  the  module 
to  be  accessed.  This  tends  to  distribute  the  requests  uniformly  among 
the  modules.  Py  allowing  each  module  to  operate  Independently,  multiple 
requests  mav  be  active  simultaneously  as  long  as  they  are  made  to 
different  modules  of  the  memory.  Obviously,  increasing  the  number  of 
modules  will  lmorove  the  performance  of  the  memory  subsystem. 

In  this  research  we  are  interested  in  evaluating  the  performance  of 
multiple  stream  pipelined  processors  with  a  shared  resource. 

JLJ  PfiYlCUS  lfcrfc 

Various  analytic  and  simulation  models  have  been  developed  to 
predict  the  performance  of  multiprocessor  computer  systems  with  shared 
resources.  H»ch  of  this  work  has  been  directed  toward  satisfying 
multiple  requests  made  to  an  interleaved  memory. 

Some  of  the  earliest  work  in  this  field  is  credited  to  Helleraan 
[HEL67].  That  work  considered  a  model  in  which  a  long  sequence  of 
requests  are  assumed  to  be  queued  for  service.  For  each  memory  cycle 
the  oueue  is  scanned  and  the  first  K  requests  are  serviced  provided  they 
reference  distinct  modules.  The  maximum  K  which  meets  the  constraint  is 


chosen. 
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Later  work  has  considered  more  realistic  processor  models  and  less 
simplistic  service  disciplines.  Skinner  and  Asher  used  Markov  modeling 
techniques  to  predict  the  performance  of  a  multiprocessor  system 
[SKI69J.  However,  the  model  becomes  Intractable  for  anything  but  small 
numbers  of  processors.  Strecker  [STR70]  and  Ravi  [ RAV72]  have  studied 
analytic  models  for  the  performance  of  p  parallel  processors  making 
requests  to  an  N-way  Interleaved  memory.  Strecker  found  by  approximate 
analysis  a  closed  form  equation  that  gives  the  probability  of  acceptance 
of  a  memory  request  as 


1  a  - 1  >p> 

P  N 


Other  researchers  have  expanded  on  these  results  for  parallel  processor 
configurations. 


The  flow  of  tasks  through  a  pipelined  processor  introduces  some 
additional  structure  Into  the  resource  sharing  problem.  This  structure 
arises  In  part  because  the  Instruction  streams  have  well  defined  timing 
relationships  among  themselves,  since  they  flow  In  a  phased  fashion 
through  the  pipeline.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  conventional  parallel 
processors,  which  may  be  operating  asynchronously  with  respect  to  one 
another. 


There  has  been  some  previous  work  that  considers  some  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  pipelined  processors.  Briggs  [BRI77a,BRI77b] 
has  examined  the  memory  sharing  problem  for  parallel-pipelined 
processors,  l.e.  sets  of  pipelined  processors  sharing  a  common  memory. 
That  research  modeled  memory  requests  as  requiring  a  fixed  length 
addressing  time  and  cycle  time.  Using  Markov  modeling  techniques,  an 
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analytic  model  was  developed  to  predict  the  performance  of  interleaved 
memory  architectu  res  especially  suited  to  memory  requests  as  generated 
by  such  para  1  lel-p  lpellned  processors.  In  that  research,  the  service  of 
a  particular  request  was  contingent  on  the  appropriate  busses  and 
modules  being  available  immediately  when  the  request  arrived.  However, 
in  this  research  we  have  explored  some  of  the  effects  of  buffering  at 
the  resource,  while  maintaining  synchrony  of  operation  in  a  single 
pipelined  processor. 

With  respect  to  other  types  of  resources,  Kogge  [  KDG76]  has 
examined  some  characteristics  of  control  store  organizations  for  single 
stream  pipelined  processors.  Although  this  research  is  related  to 
multiple  stream  pipelined  processors  the  framework  Kogge  developed  is 
still  appropriate.  However,  some  of  the  conclusions  have  to  be 
reexamined  with  respect  to  multiple  stream  pipelined  processors.  We 
will  review  that  work  in  more  detail  in  Section  A. 2.  In  addition,  the 
work  kr  have  done  has  relaxed  Kogge's  requirement  of  a  very  fast  control 
s  tore. 

Pearce  and  Majitha  ( PE  A78]  have  examined  a  restrictive  class  of 
general  resources  for  a  pipelined  processor.  However  our  research  has 
not  imposed  the  requirement  for  very  fast  resources  as  they  have.  This 
research  endeavors  to  extend  this  class  of  work  by  using  a  more  precise 
model  for  a  pipelined  processor  and  by  considering  a  general  resource, 
which  can  be  used  to  model  a  variety  of  shared  resources,  including  main 
memory,  control  store  and  general  functional  units. 


One  of  the  significant  constraints  that  a  pipelined  processor 
Imposes  on  the  servicing  of  requests  Is  a  deadline  on  how  soon  each 


reouest  must  be  serviced.  Work  has  been  done  concerning  scheduling  with 
deadlines  [ElA7tt).  Most  work  in  that  area  has  considered  finding 
schedules  to  service  all  requests  by  their  deadlines,  if  one  exists. 
However,  It  does  not  consider  the  possibility  that  some  requests  nay 
have  to  miss  their  deadlines.  Our  work  must  consider  this  case,  because 
requests  will  occasionally  miss  their  deadlines,  but  must  still  be 
serviced  later. 

Ixi  Oagr.Ylaa  al  Bgagargh 

The  principal  objective  of  this  research  is  the  characterisation 
and  performance  evaluation  of  multiple  instruction  stream  pipelined 
processors  with  shared  resources.  Aside  from  the  basic  functional 
caoabllitv  of  a  resource,  multiprocessor  sharing  of  a  resource  requires 
a  bussine  scheme  between  the  processors  and  the  resource.  Requests  for 
service  from  the  processors  are  transmitted  by  busses  to  the  resource. 
These  requests  comprise  commands,  addresses  and  operands.  Results  from 
the  resource,  if  any,  are  also  transmitted  back  to  the  processors  via 
busses.  In  addition,  certain  status  information,  such  as  aeeept/r eject 
decisions,  must  be  communicated  between  the  processor  and  the  resource. 

A  scheduler  must  oversee  the  operation  of  the  resource  and  maintain 
information  about  the  system  state.  It  also  controls  the  transactions 
between  the  processors  and  the  resource.  The  scheduler  may  be  either 
centralized  or  distributed  and  may  be  simple  or  complex.  The  function 
of  the  scheduler  is  to  schedule  requests  on  the  resource  to  achieve  some 


goal,  such  as  maximizing  the  number  of  requests  serviced.  We  are 
primarily  concerned  here  with  the  functional  aspects  of  this  scheduler 
and  the  performance  obtained  for  a  variety  of  shared  resource 
configurations . 

Chapter  2  examines  an  appropriate  processor-resource 
interconnection  for  a  multiple  instruction  stream  pipelined  processor. 
A  simple  model  to  characterize  requests  generated  by  a  single  port 
pipeline  is  described.  A  functional  characterization  of  a  typical 
resource,  and  an  overview  of  the  performance  of  various  resource 
implementations  are  also  presented.  Finally,  the  workload  for  a 
resource  is  characterl zed  . 

The  performance  aspects  of  non-repl icated  resources  for  pipelined 
processors  are  examined  in  Chapter  3-  A  general  framework  to  describe 
system  performance  is  developed.  Then  an  analytic  model  to  predict 
svstec  performance  for  a  practical  first-1 n-f lrst-ou t  (FIFO)  based 
leadline  queuing  discipline  is  developed. 

Chapter  examines  some  applications  of  the  resource  model 

developed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Of  particular  interest  are  some 
multiple  module  memory  resources  that  are  shared  by  the  streams  of  a 
pipelined  processor.  The  control  store  for  a  microprogrammed  pipelined 
processor  is  considered  first.  The  performance  of  the  system  is 

predicted  and  design  considerations  for  optimizing  performance  are 

presented.  Extensions  to  the  theory  are  then  studied  which  allow  the 

same  models  to  be  applied  to  shared  main  memory.  A  comparison  of  the 
sharing  mechanism  developed  to  the  more  conventional  cross-bar  switching 
network  is  then  presented. 


To  validate  the  analytic  models  developed  under  certain 


assumptions,  a  simulation  of  shared  resource  performance  which  considers 
more  accurate  estimates  of  request  behavior  and  exact  resource  models  is 
developed.  Chapter  5  presents  the  results  of  these  simulations.  In 
addition,  the  simulator  permitted  the  evaluation  of  some  more  complex 
sche&illna  disciplines  than  we  were  able  to  model  analytically. 

Finally,  Chapter  6  presents  a  summary  and  conclusions  of  this 
research,  and  some  suggestions  for  further  work. 
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2.  PIPELINED  PROCESSOR  RESOURCE  SHARING 

2-J.  Pra.gaaaar  -  agaourse  Organisation 

This  research  is  primarily  concerned  with  shared  resources 
associated  with  pipelined  processors.  These  resources  are  assumed  to  be 
associated  with  a  single  s  segment  pipeline,  and  all  requests  to  a 
particular  resource  are  made  through  a  single  request  port,  e.g.  from  a 
particular  processor  segment.  Although  the  restriction  to  a  single  port 
is  not  necessary,  it  is  generally  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  requests 
to  a  particular  resource  from  a  single  pipeline  multiple  instruction 
stream  processor  can  be  generated  at  a  particular  segment  of  the 
pipeline  and  the  extra  cost  associated  with  a  second  port  is  not 
Justifiable . 

Figure  2.1.1  illustrates  an  abstract  representation  for  a  pipelined 
processor  and  an  associated  resource.  At  any  instant  of  time,  partial 
results  for  a  task  reside  in  the  latch  associated  with  a  single  segment 
of  the  pipeline.  A  task  is  said  to  be  at  a  particular  segment  when  its 
partial  results  are  contained  in  the  latch  associated  with  that  segment. 
During  each  segment  time  unit  each  segment  accepts  and  latches  the 
partial  results  being  generated  by  the  previous  segment.  It  then 
generates  its  own  partial  results,  presumably  using  those  it  has  Just 
latched,  and  presents  the  new  results  to  the  next  segment  to  be  latched 
by  that  segment  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  segment  time  unit. 

Resource  requests  generated  by  a  segment  may  be  presented  to  the 
resource  at  some  time  during  the  STU  that  the  task  making  the  request  is 
at  the  segment.  The  resource  may  then  latch  the  request  information,  if 


Latch 
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necessary . 
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Referring  again  to  Figure  2.1.1,  if  a  task  associated  with  an 
instruction  stress  generates  a  request  at  segment  V,  then  while  the 
resource  processes  the  request,  the  task  continues  its  flow  through  the 
pipeline.  At  the  time  that  task  arrives  at  segment  Z,  the  results  of 
its  request  to  the  resource  may  be  returned.  If  the  results  are  not  yet 
available  then  special  action  may  be  required  to  ensure  that  the  results 
are  returned  to  the  proper  stream.  In  either  case,  results  returned  to 
the  pipeline  must  always  be  returned  to  segment  Z. 

For  systems  consisting  of  a  single  pipelined  processor  that  permits 
only  one  segment  to  make  requests,  only  one  request  can  arrive  at  a 
resource  at  a  time.  If  we  were  to  consider  resources  accessed  from 
multiple  ports  in  a  single  pipeline  or  from  multiple  pipelines  there  is 
a  possibility  of  multiple  simultaneous  requests  to  a  single  resource. 
In  either  of  those  cases,  additional  costs  would  be  incurred,  because 
each  resource  would  then  have  the  additional  responsibility  of  selecting 
which  requests  to  satisfy  and  to  reject  the  rest.  Certain  types  of 
resources,  such  as  memories,  are  capable  of  accepting  multiple 
simultaneous  requests  as  long  as  they  are  requesting  distinct  modules. 
However,  to  allow  simultaneous  acceptances  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
switching  mechanism  to  direct  the  various  requests  to  the  appropriate 
modules.  For  an  n  pipeline  system  with  an  m  module  memory,  a  generally 
expensive  n  x  a  crossbar  switch  would  be  required.  Since  we  have 
limited  ourselves  to  one  pipelined  processor  with  a  single  request  port 
the  arbitration  and  crossbar  switching  problem  associated  with 
simultaneous  requests  has  been  eliminated. 


A  single  port,  processor  pipeline  can  be  connected  to  an  associated 
resource  by  a  time-multiplexed  bus  structure.  A  time-multiplexed 
request  bus  is  used  to  make  requests  of  the  resource,  e.g.  an  address 
sent  to  a  memory  with  appropriate  control  lines.  Each  task  is  allotted 
a  single  segment  time  unit  on  the  bus  to  make  its  request  before  the  bus 
is  used  for  the  next  request.  Figure  2.1.2  indicates  a  possible 
utilization  of  the  request  bus.  The  labels  in  each  bus  slot  signify 
which  Instruction  stream  is  associated  with  that  particular  bus 
transaction,  where  the  streams  are  designated  by  the  integers  from  1  to 
6.  For  an  s  segment  non-reconf igurable  pipelined  processor,  requests 
appear  from  successive  streams  in  successive  segment  time  units; 
requests  from  a  particular  stream  appear  every  s  segment  time  units.  A 
pair  of  requests  from  a  single  stream  are  thus  always  separated  by  some 
multiple  of  s  segment  time  units. 

Resources  that  return  results  to  the  pipeline  may  also  utilize  a 
time-multiplexed  bus  for  returning  those  results.  If  the  pipeline  port 
that  accepts  results  back  from  the  resource  is  as  shown  in  Figure  2.1.1, 
then  the  resource  must  return  its  results  during  the  second  segment  time 
unit  following  the  initiation  of  the  request,  giving  the  resource  a 
total  of  3  STUs  to  perform  its  computation  lncludir^j  any  bus  propagation 
delays  that  may  arise. 

In  general,  requests  to  the  resource  have  a  time  limit  Imposed  on 
the  amount  of  time  available  to  satisfy  the  requests,  including  bus 
propagation  delays.  This  time  limit  arises  because  requests  are  made  by 
a  particular  segment,  similarly  results  must  be  returned  to  another 
particular  segment,  and  while  the  resource  services  a  request,  the 
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processor  pipeline  continues  operation.  Due  to  this  concurrent 
operation,  the  pipeline  imposes  a  deadline  on  service  of  resource 
requests . 

The  deadline  imposed  on  resource  requests  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  system  performance.  If  all  requests  meet  their  deadlines  then 
the  flow  of  tasks  in  the  processor  pipeline  is  not  impeded.  However, 
the  failure  of  a  request  to  meet  its  deadline  implies  that  the  task 
which  Issued  the  request  passes  the  result  port  before  the  results  are 
available.  Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  synchrony  of  operation  in 
the  processor  pipeline  the  results  of  that  resource  computation  must  be 
returned  to  the  requesting  task  when  it  arrives  at  the  request  port 
during  a  subsequent  pass  through  the  pipeline.  However,  the  extra 
passes,  incurred  due  to  missed  deadlines,  lead  to  a  performance 
degradation.  This  thesis  is  fundamentally  concerned  with  a 
determination  of  the  magnitude  of  this  degradation.  Some  alternative 
mechanisms  which  do  not  maintain  continuous  operation  of  the  processor 
pipeline  or  involve  task  preemption  are  briefly  discussed  for 
comparative  purposes. 

2a2  Resource  C&arftctcrliatlflp 

A  resource  is  a  structure  external  to  the  processor  pipeline  that 
may  be  shared  by  the  instruction  streams.  Resources  fall  into  the  two 
broad  categories  of  functional  units,  whose  computational  capabilities 
are  required  by  the  instruction  streams,  and  storage  elements  that 
contain  a  common  information  base  that  is  shared  by  the  instruction 
streams.  Arithmetic  functional  units  are  an  example  from  the  former 
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class,  and  main  memory  from  the  latter.  In  both  cases,  the  resource 
receives  requests,  which  are  generated  by  the  pipeline,  performs  the 
requested  operations  and  returns  the  results,  if  any,  to  the  pipeline. 

The  operation  of  most  resources  can  be  represented  as  being  divided 
into  three  phases.  The  diagram  in  Figure  2.2. 1  illustrates  these 
phases.  The  first  phase  is  a  setup  tiae .  which  refers  to  the  amount  of 
time  during  which  a  request  aust  be  presented  to  the  resource  for  it  to 
be  recognized.  The  second  phase  is  the  process  time  during  which  the 
requested  operation  is  performed.  At  the  end  of  the  process  time  the 
results  of  the  operation  are  available  to  be  returned  to  the  pipeline. 
The  third,  and  final,  phase  is  a  resource  recovery  time .  which 
corresponds  to  the  delay  before  the  next  request  may  be  initiated  at  the 
resource.  Many  aeaory  devices  have  access  time  less  than  cycle  time  and 
thus  exhibit  such  a  recovery  phase. 

A  two  parameter  model  is  used  to  characterize  resource  timing 
behavior.  The  first  parameter  is  the  access  time .  a,  for  resource 
requests.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  setup  time  and  process  time  for  a 
resource  request,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  the  time  between  the 
arrival  of  a  request  at  the  resource  and  the  return  of  the  results  of 
that  request.  The  second  parameter  is  the  cycle  time.  £,  of  the 
resource.  The  cycle  time  is  the  access  time  plus  recovery  time  and 
therefore  represents  the  minimum  time  interval  between  successive 
initiations  of  service  for  requests  to  the  resource.  In  the  model,  both 
parameters  are  constants  invariant  with  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  particular  request  in  service.  It  is  assumed  that  setup  time 
constraints  are  met  either  by  the  time  each  request  is  available  from 
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the  processor  or  by  a  latch  associated  with  the  resource. 

Resources  may  be  classified  as  either  divisible  or  non-divislble . 
Requests  to  a  divisible  resource  may  be  partitioned  into  disjoint 
classes,  such  that  each  class  of  requests  functionally  utilizes  only  a 
portion  of  the  resource.  Memory  units  are  the  principal  example  of  a 
divisible  resource,  since  memory  transactions  affect  only  the  particular 
memory  location  being  addressed. 

A  divisible  resource  may  be  divided  into  several  distinct  modules, 
such  that  each  request  requires  Just  one  of  the  modules.  For  example,  a 
memory,  which  is  a  divisible  resource,  may  be  divided  into  multiple 
modules  by  including  a  subspace  of  the  memory  space  in  each  module. 
Thus,  a  divided  resource  may  have  multiple  requests  in  service 
simultaneously,  as  long  as  the  requests  are  directed  to  distinct 
modules.  However,  each  module  may  service  only  one  request  at  a  time. 

Non-dlvlalble  resources  simply  consist  of  a  single  module,  which 
services  all  requests.  However,  ir.  either  case  a  module  is  the  basic 
functional  component  of  a  resource,  and  each  module  can  be  characterized 
by  an  access  time,  a,  and  a  cycle  time,  c. 

For  the  resource  model  developed  here  it  is  possible  to  reTine  the 
notion  of  the  deadline  discussed  in  Section  2.1.  The  deadline  Is  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  time  available  to  satisfy  each  request  from  the 
processor  pipeline  to  the  resource.  The  amount  of  time  required  to 
satisfy  a  request  actually  Includes  the  bus  propagation  times  to  and 
from  the  resource,  any  queuing  delays  at  the  resource  and  the  service 
time  on  the  resource.  For  the  resource  model  described  above,  and 
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constant  bus  propagation  delays,  the  deadline  constraint  can  be 
reinterpreted  as  a  liait  on  the  tiae  available  from  the  Instant  a 
request  arrives  at  a  resource  to  the  tiae  the  results  of  that  request 
aust  be  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  processor  pipeline.  Thus  we  define 
a  paraaeter,  d,  which  is  the  deadline  imposed  on  requests  from  a 
pipelined  processor  to  a  resource.  In  order  for  a  request  to  meet  its 
deadline,  d,  the  sum  of  any  queuing  delays  it  experiences  at  the 
resource  plus  the  resource  access  tiae,  a,  aust  be  no  greater  than  d. 
Failure  of  a  request  to  meet  its  deadline  results  in  a  performance 
penalty. 

To  slapllfy  future  discussions  we  will  be  considerlr^  only  systems 
for  which  the  bus  propagation  times  are  zero.  It  is  for  such  systems 
that  the  deadline,  d,  and  the  actual  deadline  are  identical.  However, 
for  systeas  with  non-zero  propagation  times,  these  propagation  times 
aust  be  subtracted  from  the  actual  deadline  to  determine  the  value  of 
parameter  d.  The  results  of  this  research  can  thus  carry  over  directly 
to  such  systems. 

2*1  Syalea  FcrTaraance  Considerations 

He  can  examine  some  of  the  techniques  that  might  be  used  to  enhance 
resource  performance  for  the  single  port  pipelined  processor  modeled 
previously.  Consider,  for  example,  a  functional  unit  that  requires  3 
STUs  to  perform  its  operation  and  requires  no  recovery  time,  i.e., 
aic*3‘  After  adjusting  the  segment  numbers  for  bus  delay  to  allow  for 
the  zero  bus  delay  model,  requests  are  considered  to  be  made  to  this 
resource  by  segment  2  of  the  pipeline  and  results  are  returned  to 
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segment  6  as  shown  In  Figure  2. 3- la.  If  every  task  makes  a  request  to 
this  functional  unit,  It  can  accept  only  1  out  of  every  3  requests, 
since  the  remaining  requests  could  not  meet  their  deadlines.  The  chart 
in  Figure  2.3.1b  illustrates  the  acceptance  properties  of  this 
functional  unit.  In  many  cases,  the  resulting  performance  may  be 
unacceptable  and  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  improve  it. 

The  performance  of  a  divided  resource  can  exceed  that  of  a 
non-divided  resource,  when  both  receive  the  same  sequence  of  requests. 
By  permitting  requests  to  be  distributed  among  the  multiple  modules  of  a 
divided  resource,  aultiple  requests  aay  be  in  service  simultaneously. 
Memory  requests  to  an  interleaved  memory,  which  is  a  divided  resource, 
exhibit  this  behavior  because  requests  to  distinct  subspaces  of  the 
memory  aay  be  satisfied  concurrently.  Simultaneous  service  of  multiple 
requests  aay  improve  resource  throughput.  However,  individual  modules 
aay  still  become  a  bottleneck  and  degrade  system  performance,  if  heavy 
utilization  of  a  particular  module  is  required. 

The  techniques  of  replication  and  pipelining  can  be  employed  to 
improve  the  performance  of  resources  requested  from  a  single  port  of  a 
pipeline.  Using  the  previous  example,  Figure  2. 3  2a  illustrates  how  the 
use  of  aultiple  copies  of  the  functional  unit  can  improve  performance. 
In  this  implementation  the  requests  are  routed  to  one  of  the  3  copies  of 
the  functional  unit.  By  routir^  requests  to  the  functional  units  in 
strict  rotation,  there  is  always  a  unit  available  to  accept  a  request. 
The  chart  in  Figure  2.3-2b  illustrates  the  utilization  of  the  units  for 
continuous  requests. 
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2.3.1  Pipelined  Processor  with  Fixed-Cycle  Resource 
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Pipelining  the  resource  could  also  improve  performance.  If  3  STUs 
are  available  for  resource  requests,  then,  if  feasible,  the  resource 
might  be  divided  into  a  three  segment  pipeline.  Each  segment  of  the 
resource  might  require  a  single  STU  to  perform  its  portion  of  the 
resource  computation,  Just  like  the  segments  of  the  processor  pipeline. 
Therefore,  the  first  segment  of  the  resource  is  always  available  for  a 
new  request,  since  the  processor  pipeline  Issues  a  maximum  of  one 
request  per  STU.  Thus  when  a  request  arrives,  any  previous  requests 
have  moved  down  the  resource  pipeline  leaving  the  first  segment  free. 
Figures  2.3>3a  and  2. 3- 3b  show  a  typical  configuration  for  a  processor 
with  a  three  segment  resource  and  resource  utilization  with  continuous 
requests.  From  the  diagram  it  is  apparent  that  the  resource  pipeline 
segments  are  essentially  extensions  of  the  corresponding  segments  of  the 
processor  pipeline,  although  they  need  only  be  utilized  when  a  resource 
computation  is  required. 

In  general,  the  segments  of  the  pipelined  resource  may  have  segment 
processing  times  greater  than  those  of  the  processor  pipeline.  In  that 
case,  the  requests  to  the  resource  could  again  exceed  the  processing 
capability  of  the  resource.  The  extent  of  the  performance  degradation 
this  causes  can  be  treated  as  a  special  case  of  a  simple  fixed-cycle 
resource,  and  is  presented  in  Section  3-5. 

Both  enhancement  techniques  could  tend  to  be  expensive  to 
implement.  Replication  multiplies  the  resource  cost  since  multiple 
copies  of  the  resource  are  required.  This  cost  could  be  significant, 
especially  for  large  resources.  In  addition,  it  is  infeasible  to 
replicate  certain  types  of  resources.  Resources  whose  state  is  modified 
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by  a  request  fall  Into  this  category  if  the  modification  is  relevant  to 
other  streams,  because  such  modifications  have  to  be  reflected  in  all 
copies  of  the  resource.  Write  requests  to  a  main  memory  is  a  common 
example  of  this  type  of  request. 


Pipelining 

a  resource 

involves  less 

Increase 

in  cost 

than 

replicating  it. 

Much  of 

the  additional 

costs  of 

pipelining 

are 

associated  with 

the  latches 

required  per  segment.  These  latches 

also 

tend  to  increase  the  total  computation  time  of  the  resource  somewhat. 
This  Increase  in  time  may  increase  the  number  of  STUs  required  for  the 
resource  computation  and  in  the  worst  case  the  results  from  the 
resources  may  not  be  available  soon  enough,  thereby  necessitating 
additional  segments  in  the  processor  pipeline  or  other  redesign.  In 
addition,  a  given  resource  may  not  be  segmentable  into  a  pipeline.  The 
remainder  of  this  dissertation  will  primarily  examine  the  Implementation 
and  performance  of  multiple  stream  pipelined  processors  with  a  single 
shared  resource,  where  possibly  either  physical  or  functional 
characteristics  of  the  resource  or  economic  considerations  have  dictated 
the  use  of  a  non-replicated  resource  that  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
non-pipel lned  modules. 

Zal  Resource  Workload 

Workload  is  another  significant  parameter  that  is  required  to 
evaluate  system  performance.  For  the  type  of  pipelined  processor  we  are 
considering,  the  resource  workload  is  determined  by  a  combination  of 
components.  Relevant  considerations  include  the  manner  in  which  the 
instruction  streams  are  scheduled  in  the  pipeline  and  the  resource 
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referencing  behavior  of  each  individual  instruction  stream. 

An  s  segment  pipeline  may  have  a  maximum  of  s  distinct  active 
tasks;  one  task  in  each  segment,  corresponding  to  maximum  utilization 
of  the  pipeline.  In  a  multiple  stream  processor  each  task  is  associated 
with  a  distinct  instruction  stream.  Thus,  with  maximum  utilization, 
such  processors  have  s  active  Instruction  streams.  Except  when  noted  to 
the  contrary,  we  consider  only  systems  that  have  s  active  instruction 
streams  at  all  times. 

As  was  observed  previously,  an  instruction  stream  may  encounter 
congestion  at  a  resource  and  be  unable  to  continue  processing.  Such  a 
situation  may  require  an  active  instruction  stream  to  issue  null  tasks 
until  the  congestion  subsides.  Alternatively,  the  blocked  instruction 
stream  may  be  replaced  with  another  Instruction  stream  drawn  from  a  pool 
of  available  streams.  Evaluation  of  some  schemes  of  this  nature  have 
been  examined  for  pipelined  processors  [YAN75,  BRI77a,  BRI77b].  This 
research,  however,  has  been  restricted  to  systems  without  such  pools  of 
extra  Instruction  streams.  The  approach  taken  here  is  advisable  if  the 
time  required  to  reactivate  an  instruction  stream  is  long,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  several  instruction  streams  in  a  ready  state  is  prohibitive, 
or  the  expected  amount  of  resource  congestion  and  time  spent  waiting  to 
clear  task  congestion  is  small. 

Thus,  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  processors  with  s  instruction 
streams  that  always  progress  in  synchrony  around  the  s  segments  of  the 
pipeline.  Each  instruction  stream  generates  a  sequence  of  requests  to 
the  resource.  In  the  most  general  case,  each  request  sequence  could  be 
quite  complex  and  could  be  dependent  on  some  intricate  Interdependence 
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among  all  the  instruction  streams.  For  our  purposes,  the  instruction 
streams  are  assumed  to  be  Independent  and  thus  each  instruction  stream 
generates  a  sequence  of  requests  that  is  independent  of  the  sequences  of 
other  streams. 

Each  instruction  stream  is  composed  of  series  of  tasks.  A  task, 
which  is  the  schedulable  entity  for  the  pipeline,  is  in  turn  composed  of 
one  non-null  pass  through  the  pipeline  possibly  followed  by  some  null 
passes  caused  by  missed  deadlines.  The  request  behavior  of  a  task  is 
modeled  with  the  parameter  f  ,  the  probability  that  a  given  task  makes  a 
resource  request.  Thus,  each  instruction  stream  consists  of  a  series  of 
pipeline  tasks,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  non-null  pass  that  makes  a 
resource  request  with  probability  t  and  possibly  some  null  passes 


generated  when  a  request  cannot  meet  its  deadline. 
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3.  PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS 


1U.  lairaflu^iac 

In  the  previous  chapter,  a  model  for  a  multiple  stream  pipelined 
processor  was  presented.  Requests  from  such  a  processor  are  presented 
to  a  resource  by  a  particular  segment  of  the  pipeline,  which  acts  as  a 
single  port  from  the  processor  to  the  resource.  Thus,  the  resource 
receives  a  sequence  of  requests  one  at  a  time  from  the  instruction 

streams.  The  nature  of  the  pipeline  also  imposes  some  conditions  that 
affect  how  requests  should  be  handled.  First,  it  imposes  a  deadline 
that  determines  how  much  time  is  available  to  service  a  request  before  a 
penalty  is  incurred.  Second,  it  determines  the  magnitude  of  that 
penalty,  i.e.  a  null  pass  through  the  pipeline. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  the  performance  of  this  type  of 
pipelined  processor  with  a  shared  resource.  The  resource  is 
characterized  as  described  in  Chapter  2  with  a  cycle  time,  c,  and  an 
access  time,  a.  However,  to  simplify  our  discussions  we  temporarily 
consider  only  resources  with  access  times  identical  to  their  cycle 

times.  Section  3*5  indicates  how  resources  with  access  times  that 
differ  from  their  cycle  times  can  be  treated.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
resources  considered  in  this  chapter  consist  of  a  single  module. 
Examination  of  multiple  module  resources  is  deferred  to  Chapter  4. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  analysis,  a  single  resource  used  by  the 
pipelined  processor  is  considered.  In  general,  a  processor  may  have 
many  resources  and  they  may  each  affect  the  others  and  the  performance 

of  the  entire  system.  For  example,  a  very  slow,  frequently  requested 


resource  could  conceivably  significantly  reduce  the  request  rate  to  the 


remaining  resources.  However,  we  will  consider  only  the  influence  that 
a  single  resource  has  on  performance.  The  results  of  this  research 
might  be  employed  iteratively  to  determine  the  performance  of  a  system 
with  many  resources. 

1*2  Chirac tcrlzatlgQ  oL  Resource  Behavior 

The  effect  of  a  particular  fixed-cycle  resource  on  overall  system 
performance  is  primarily  determined  by  the  request  acceptance  behavior 
of  the  resource.  This  acceptance  behavior  can  be  quantified  as  the 
amount  of  time  it  takes  before  each  request  is  fully  serviced  and  its 
results  are  returned  to  the  pipeline.  Figure  3.2.1  illustrates  a 
typical  resource  with  requests  being  made  from  an  s  segment  pipeline. 
Without  loss  of  generality,  the  pipeline  has  been  labeled  so  that 
requests  are  made  by  segment  s-d  and  that  results  from  the  resource  are 
required  at  segment  1.  Thus,  the  resource  has  a  deadline  of  d  STUs 
within  which  a  result  must  be  produced  to  avoid  incurring  a  penalty  in 
performance . 

Processing  penalties  occur  when  the  task  at  segment  1  of  the 
pipeline  requires  results  from  the  resource  that  are  not  available.  A 
simple  mechanism  to  react  to  this  situation  is  to  force  the  task 
associated  with  the  unsatisfied  request  to  take  a  non-compute  or  null 
pass  through  the  pipeline.  In  this  example,  the  null  pass  starts  at 
segment  1  and  ends  at  segment  s.  The  task  must  continue  maklr^  null 
passes  until  the  request  has  eventually  been  satisfied  when  the  task 
arrives  at  segment  1.  It  is  these  non-comoute  cycles  that  degrade 


system  performance. 


Optimal  Behavior  for  this  system  requires  that  every  result  from 
the  resource  Be  avaiiaole  within  (3  STUs  of  tne  time  its  corresponding 
request  is  made.  This  requirement  implies  that  all  results  are 
available  at  segment  1  when  they  are  required  and  that  each  task 
requires  Just  one  pass  through  the  pipeline.  However,  in  most 
instances,  conflicts  at  the  resource  would  prevent  some  requests  from 
Being  completed  in  time.  The  average  nuacer  of  non-coapute  passes  that 
a  task  must  take  Before  its  request  is  satisfied  determines  the 
performance  of  the  system. 

Let  t  nu^,  be  the  expected  number  of  null  passes  a  task  must  take 
whenever  it  requires  service  from  the  resource.  Since  every  task  In  the 
pipeline  nominally  requires  one  pass,  l.e.  s  STUs,  the  average  time 
required  By  a  task  that  makes  a  resource  request  is  1  ♦  p  nu,  j  passes. 
Recalling  that  *  is  the  probability  a  task  makes  a  resource  request,  we 
can  evaluate  average  number  of  passes  required  between  the 

initiation  of  successive  tasks  from  the  same  instruction  stream,  as: 

-  <!-•>*  *<»  *  '„„U>  ■  1  *  ”do11-  (5-2-l) 

The  expected  number  of  passes  a  task  requires,  ctotal*  can  used  t0 
measure  the  performance  of  an  individual  instruction  stream  relative  to 
optimal  performance  for  which  each  task  requires  exactly  one  pass 
through  the  pipeline.  Sow,  we  need  to  determine  c  nuil  for  fixed-cycle 


resources . 
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Evaluation  of  5nu^i  depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the 
request  rate  to  the  resource  and  the  scheduling  algorithm  employed  by 
the  resource.  We  will  begin  by  examining  the  two  responses  a  resource 
may  make  when  it  receives  a  request.  If  the  resource  has  empty  buffers, 
it  may  queue  the  request  for  service.  A  request  that  is  queued  for 
service  will  be  designated  accepted  by  the  resource.  An  accepted 
request  that  is  serviced  within  its  deadline  does  not  degrade 
performance.  However,  if  it  misses  its  deadline,  the  task  that  made  the 
request  must  make  null  passes  through  the  pipeline  until  the  request  is 
satisfied  and  the  results  are  returned  to  the  task. 

If  a  request  is  not  accepted,  l.e.  re  lectcd .  the  requesting  task 
is  also  required  to  take  a  null  pass.  During  the  null  pass  it  is 
necessary  for  the  task  to  reissue  its  request.  Each  time  a  task  is 
rejected,  it  must  make  another  null  pass  during  which  it  reissues  its 
request . 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  passes  the  average  task 
requires,  an  assumption  must  be  made  concerning  the  behavior  of  rejected 
requests.  We  will  assume  that  when  a  rejected  request  is  reissued  one 
pass  (s  STUs)  later  the  resource  system  state  is  independent  of  the 
state  when  the  original  request  was  made.  We  will  call  this  the 
laflCBCfi&CHl  rcaueal  aaauaollcc-  This  assumption  is  reasonable  as  long 
as  the  congestion  that  caused  the  original  rejection  has  subsided  and 
the  request  rate  is  not  significantly  altered  by  rejected  requests. 

The  implication  of  this  assumption  is  that  the  resource  state  has  a 


short  term  memory  resulting  from  the  queuing  of  successive  requests,  but 
no  (or  negligible)  long  term  memory  of  previous  pipeline  passes.  This 
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type  of  assumption  has  previously  been  used  by  Strecker  [STR70]  to  model 
the  performance  of  parallel  processor-memory  systems  and  by  Briggs 
[BRI77b]  to  model  pipelined  processor-memory  performance.  It  Is 
particularly  appropriate  to  requests  generated  by  pipelined  processors, 
since  a  rejected  request  is  not  reissued  until  one  pass  (s  STUs)  after 
it  was  rejected.  The  time  between  these  requests  should  allow  the 
original  congestion  to  subside  and  permit  the  returning  request  to  be 
viewed  simply  as  if  it  were  a  new  request.  These  conditions  should  be 
satisfied  in  systems  with  good  performance,  since  good  performance 
implies  few  rejected  requests.  Since  many  rejections  might  tend  to 
sustain  congestion  at  the  resource,  the  robustness  of  this  assumption  is 
checked  by  simulation  in  Chapter  5- 

Using  this  assumption  and  treating  reissued  requests  as  if  they 

were  new  requests,  it  is  possible  to  ignore  the  special  phenomena  of 

reissuing  rejected  requests  and  the  total  behavior  of  the  system  can  be 

characterized  by  the  acceptance  behavior  with  respect  to  a  typical 

request.  To  this  end,  we  assume  that  the  probability  that  an  accepted 

request  requires  1  null  cycles  after  acceptance  is  P. , ,  and  that  the 

1 1  A 

probability  that  a  request  is  rejected,  and  is  thus  forced  to  make  a 
non-compute  cycle,  is  PR.  The  probability  that  a  request  is  accepted, 
PA  is  1  -  PR.  Hence,  the  nissber  of  null  passes  per  request-making  task 
due  to  rejections  is 
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1  *  (l  -  ?R)PR  +  2(1  -  PR)PR  +  ...  ♦  Id  -  PR)PR  + 


R'ra 


(l  *  pr{ - — — 7  J 

R  (i  -  p.  ) 


1  •  ?R  • 


Therefore  since  the  number  of  null  passes  due  to  rejections  can  be  added 
directly  to  those  required  after  acceptance 


null 


-I  1  ?1/A+^* 


1*0 


i  -  p„ 


and  by  (3.2.1)  the  total  number  of  passes  required  by  the  average  task 
Is 

p total  "  1  +  ♦  [  I  1  Pl/A  *  T^P  J* 

1  *0  R 

For  the  simple  case  In  which  all  accepted  tasks  are  serviced  by 
their  next  deadline  and  therefore  require  no  further  null  passes,  we 

have 

P0/A  *  '  *n'1  V*  *  °  ’  ‘  >  ° 


Therefore,  under  the  condition  that  a  request  that  is  accepted  car.  meet 


its  deadline, 


1  +  » 


0 


total 


Recall  that  a  divided  resource  Is  modeled  by  considering  a  single 
module.  Divided  resources  must  therefore  be  characterized  as  a  unit 
coaposed  of  slapler  resource  aodules.  For  example,  In  the  case  of  a 
aemory,  the  probability  a  task  makes  a  request  may  be  f  .  However,  the 
memory  may  be  Interleaved  so  that  requests  to  each  individual  module  are 
generated  at  a  rate  *m,  which  is  a  fraction  of  *  .  Naturally  if 
requests  are  uniformly  distributed  among  the  modules,  for  an  N  module 
system  f  a  will  equal  V  /N.  Since  the  aodules  are  assumed  to  be 
identical  and  receive  requests  at  the  same  rate,  the  probability  of  any 
particular  request  being  serviced  is  the  same  as  the  probability  of  a 
single  module  servicing  a  request  aade  to  it.  Thus,  if  ?A(*i-pR)  is  the 
probability  that  a  module  accepts  a  request  aade  to  it,  the  average 


number  of  passes  per  task  will  again  be 


1  "  PA 

0  •  1  ♦  t  — S - 

total 


If  every  task  aakes  a  request,  (l.e.  V  *1)  then  the  formula  reduces  to 


P 


total 


2*2  Scheduling  Reautau  wi:h  Seidimea 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  section,  the  acceptance/rejection 
behavior  of  the  resource  is  the  determining  factor  for  system 
performance.  This  behavior  in  turn  is  dependent  on  the  rate  of  requests 
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and  the  particular  scheduling  discipline  employed  by  the  resource.  The 
probability  that  a  task  requests  service  at  the  resource  has  been  fixed 
by  the  system's  task  requirements,  but  the  scheduling  discipline  should 
be  chosen  to  provide  effective  performance. 

For  any  resource,  optimal  performance  is  obtained  when  the  number 
of  non-compute  passes  that  tasks  must  take  is  minimized.  One  approach 
to  scheduling  requests  on  a  resource  is  to  maximize  the  number  of 
requests  that  meet  their  deadlines.  This  technique  is  advantageous  when 
relatively  few  processes  are  delayed  by  resource  congestion.  In  this 
situation,  treatment  of  requests  which  miss  their  deadlines  has  only  a 
second  order  effect  on  performance.  Those  few  tasks  that  must  be 
penalized  must,  however,  be  attended  to  in  some  fashion.  The  simplest 

approach  is  to  reject  them,  so  that  they  reissue  their  requests  one 

cycle  later.  If  many  requests  are  unable  to  meet  their  deadlines,  then 
the  resulting  system  performance  could  be  quite  poor,  because  so  many 
tasks  are  forced  to  take  null  passes.  Thus,  in  this  section  we  are 
concerned  with  determining  a  schedullr^  discipline  to  maximize  the 

number  of  requests  serviced  by  their  deadlines.  Later  in  this  chapter 
this  discipline  is  analyzed  and  its  performance  predicted. 

Previous  work  concerning  scheduling  requests  with  deadlines 
centered  around  finding  a  schedule  which  permits  all  requests  to  meet 
their  deadlines,  assuming  such  a  schedule  exists  [BLA76].  For 
independent  Jobs  with  strict  deadlines,  Blazeweiz  has  developed  an 

algorithm  that  finds  a  schedule,  if  one  exists,  that  permits  all  the 
Jobs  to  finish  by  their  respective  deadlines.  Although  independent 
requests,  as  generated  by  a  pipeline,  are  treated  in  a  special  case  of 
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the  analysis,  Blazeweiz  assumed  that  any  request,  once  initiated  on  the 
resource,  can  be  pre-empted  at  any  time  and  restarted  later  to  resume 
service.  This  restriction  makes  that  analysis  inappropriate  for  our 
purposes,  since  most  fixed-cycle  resources  such  as  we  are  considering  do 
not  allow  pre-emptions. 

In  addition,  as  with  most  previous  analyses  related  to  deadlines, 
the  deadline  is  viewed  as  an  unbreakable  constraint,  and  the  sole 
objective  is  to  find  a  schedule  to  service  all  requests  by  their 
deadlines,  if  one  exists.  In  this  research,  however,  we  assume  that  It 
may  not  be  possible  for  all  requests  to  meet  their  deadlines. 
Therefore,  we  are  concerned  with  maximizing  the  number  of  requests 
serviced  by  their  deadlines.  Those  that  miss  their  deadlines  simply 
cause  a  penalty  in  performance. 

At  this  point,  we  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  a 
scheduling  algorithm  which  maximizes  the  number  of  Jobs  that  meet  their 
deadlines.  The  requests  will  be  generated  by  a  pipelined  processor. 
The  resource  thus  receives  a  sequence  of  time-multiplexed  requests.  The 
resource  has  a  constant  cycle  time  of  c  ST'Js  and  each  request  has  a 
deadline  of  d  STUs.  Temporarily  we  assume  that  requests  which  cannot 
meet  their  deadlines  need  never  be  processed.  This  assumption  permits 
us  to  examine  scheduling  algorithms  to  maximize  the  number  of  requests 
that  meet  their  deadlines,  and  hence  are  not  penalized,  while  lgnorir^ 
the  effects  of  resubmitting  requests  that  cannot  meet  their  deadlines. 
Specifically  the  assumption  allows  us  to  avoid  considering  the  fact  that 
when  a  request  misses  its  deadline,  the  future  request  sequence  is 
modified  by  the  insertion  of  null  passes.  By  using  this  assumption, 
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some  fundamental  properties  of  scheduling  disciplines  can  be  formally 
proven.  The  theory  which  follows,  thus  deals  with  an  arbitrary  request 
sequence  which  is  not  modified  as  a  function  of  missed  deadlines. 

The  first  property  concerns  the  order  in  which  requests  may  be 
serviced.  It  states  that  for  any  set  of  requests  that  can  all  meet 
their  deadlines,  the  requests  can  always  be  scheduled  to  be  serviced  in 
their  order  of  arrival.  This  property  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
observation  that  since  the  deadlines  and  service  times  are  identical  for 
all  requests,  the  deadlines  are  in  the  same  order  as  the  order  of 
request  arrival.  This  property  is  proven  as  Theorem  3-3. 1. 

Theorem  Consider  a  resource  with  a  fixed  cycle  time  of  c  units 

which  receives  requests  each  with  a  deadline  of  d  units.  If  the 
requests  can  be  scheduled  so  they  all  meet  their  respective 
deadlines,  then  these  requests  can  be  scheduled  so  they  are 
serviced  in  their  order  of  arrival  and  their  deadlines  will 
still  be  met. 

Proof:  Consider  a  schedule  such  that  all  requests  meet  their  deadlines. 

Consider  two  requests  1  and  2  that  arrive  at  times  a^f  and  a- 
respectively,  where  request  1  arrived  first,  i.e.  a1  <  a2,  but 
request  2  is  scheduled  first.  Because  of  their  deadlines, 
request  1  must  be  completely  serviced  before  a,  ♦  d  and  request 
2  before  a2  ♦  d.  Then  in  this  schedule  both  requests  must  be 
completely  serviced  before  a,  ♦  d.  Since  a,  ♦  d  <  a2  ♦  d,  the 
requests  can  be  exchanged  in  the  schedule  and  both  meet  their 
deadlines.  By  continuing  such  exchanges  it  is  seen  that  an  FCFS 
schedule  allows  all  Jobs  to  meet  their  deadlines. 

Q.E.D. 


Using  Theorem  3- 3-1  it  is  now  possible  to  demonstrate  a  scheduling 
discipline  that  maximizes  the  number  of  requests  that  meet  their 
deadlines.  The  scheduling  discipline  to  be  considered  simply  services 
those  requests  that  are  accepted  by  the  resource  in  a  first-ccme 
first-served  (FCFS)  manner.  Each  request  is  examined  as  it  arrives  and 
only  those  requests  that  can  be  scheduled  after  all  previously  accepted 
requests  and  still  meet  their  deadlines  are  accepted.  Thus,  any  request 
that  would  miss  its  deadline  after  waiting  in  the  FCFS  queue  at  the 
resource  is  rejected.  This  scheduling  strategy  will  be  referred  to  as 
deadline  queuing- 

Theorem  3-3-2:  If  all  requests  from  a  pipelined  processor  to  a 

fixed-cycle  resource  have  identical  deadlines  of  d  time  units, 
and  those  requests  that  miss  their  deadlines  need  never  be 
serviced,  then  deadline  queuing  yields  a  schedule  that  maximizes 
the  number  of  requests  that  meet  their  deadlines. 

Proof:  Consider  a  schedule  that  services  the  maximum  number  of  requests 
so  that  the  they  meet  their  deadlines,  and  all  requests  serviced 
meet  their  deadlines.  Serviced  requests  are  considered 

accepted,  and  the  remaining  requests  are  considered  rejected. 
Let  A  be  the  set  of  accepted  requests  ordered  by  their  order  of 
arrival,  such  that  €  A  Is  the  1th  request  which  arrives. 
Similarly,  let  R  be  the  set  of  rejected  requests  ordered  by 
their  order  of  arrival.  Apply  Theorem  3-3-1  to  the  set  A  of 
accepted  requests  and  rearrange  the  schedule  so  that  the 
requests  are  serviced  in  their  order  of  arrival.  Also  Initiate 
service  on  each  accepted  request  as  soon  as  possible  after  its 


arrival . 
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If  a1  is  not  the  first  request  that  arrived,  exchange  a1 
with  the  first  element  of  R,  and  schedule  it  to  start  service  as 
soon  as  possible,  i.e.  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  Thus,  the  first 
request  made  to  the  resource  is  serviced  immediately  upon  its 
arrival  at  the  resource. 

Find  the  first  element  r  €  R  such  that  r  arrives  after  a. 
but  before  a^,  and  the  resource  completes  a^s  service  at 
least  c  before  r's  deadline,  i.e.  the  first  element  of  R  that 
would  be  scheduled  under  deadline  queuing.  Remove  a,^  from  A 
and  replace  it  with  r.  Adjust  the  schedule  so  that  each  request 
in  A  is  served  as  soon  as  possible  after  completion  of  the 
previous  request.  Insert  a,^  into  R  in  the  appropriate  place. 
Repeat  these  exchanges  until  no  suitable  request  r  can  be  found. 

Note,  each  element  placed  in  A  from  R  can  never 
subsequently  be  removed  from  A.  Thus,  by  finite  Induction,  the 
resulting  schedule  employs  deadline  queuing  and  services  the 
same  number  of  requests  as  the  original  schedule.  Therefore,  it 
services  the  maximum  number  of  requests  by  their  respective 
deadlines . 

Q.E.D. 

Thus  from  Theorem  3.3-2,  one  observes  that  deadline  queuing  yields 


the  greatest  number  of  requests  serviced  without  penalty.  However,  this 
analysis  has  Ignored  the  future  requirements  and  potentially  subtle 
effects  of  those  requests  that  cannot  be  serviced  by  their  deadlines. 


These  requests  aust  he  serviced  eventually  and  while  they  are  being 
serviced  there  is  a  potential  that  they  will  interfere  with  a  request 
that  would  have  aade  its  deadline,  but  will  now  aiss  it. 


Deadline  Duculng  Fcrfaraanct 

In  this  section  the  performance  of  the  deadline  queuing  discipline 
for  fixed-cycle  resources  will  be  examined.  The  discipline  we  will 
examine  uses  siaple  FCFS  queuing  of  accepted  requests,  and  only  accepts 
those  requests  that  will  aeet  their  deadlines,  i.e.  deadline  queuing. 
This  corresponds  to  the  strategy  of  Theorem  3 . ? . 2 ,  which  is  optimal 
provided  that  requests  that  aiss  their  deadlines  need  never  be  serviced. 
This  scheme  is  optimal  in  the  sense  that  it  permits  the  maximum  number 
of  requests  to  aeet  their  deadlines.  As  discussed  earlier,  those  tasks 
whose  requests  cannot  aeet  their  deadlines  and  are  therefore  rejected 
actually  aust  reissue  the  same  request  on  the  next  (null)  pass  through 
the  pipeline.  In  order  to  model  system  performance  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  probability  of  rejection,  PR|  or  equivalently  the 
probability  of  acceptance,  P^  «  i-PR,  for  a  typical  request.  With 
knowledge  of  the  probability  of  acceptance,  the  average  number  of  passes 
a  task  aust  take,  under  the  Independent  request  assumption  discussed  in 
Section  3-2  is  found  using  the  formula 


P 

total 


1  «•  * 


t 


as  shown  in  Section  3.2,  for  the  case  that  all  accepted  requests  aeet 


their  deadlines. 


Now  we  can  begin  our  analysis  of  the  performance  of  resources  using 
this  queuing  discipline.  As  has  been  the  convention  in  previous 
sections,  requests  are  assumed  to  be  generated  by  segment  s-d  of  an  s 
segment  pipeline  and  are  serviced  by  a  single,  non-pipellned  resource 
with  a  cycle  time  of  c  STUs.  The  results  must  be  returned  to  segment  1, 
resulting  in  a  deadline  of  d  STUs.  Each  missed  deadline  results  in  a 
penalty  of  one  non-compute  pass.  Also,  the  streams  in  the  pipeline  are 
assumed  to  be  generated  by  Independent  processes  implying  independent 
requests  to  the  same  resource.  Finally,  each  task  makes  a  request  with 
probability  ♦  during  its  compute  cycle  through  the  pipeline. 

Although  the  probability  each  task  makes  a  request  is  ♦  ,  the 
probability  the  resource  receives  a  request  during  a  given  STU  is  not 
necessarily  ».  This  difference  arises  because  rejected  requests 
introduce  null  passes  that  reissue  the  rejected  request.  To  account  for 
this  difference  we  Introduce  the  parameter  a,  which  is  the  probability 
that  the  stream  at  the  request  port  is  generating  a  request  to  the 
resource. 

For  systems  with  good  performance,  i.e.  few  rejected  requests, 
there  will  be  few  null  passes  and  therefore  ♦  and  a  will  be  nearly 
equal.  In  some  special  cases  they  should  be  identical.  A  notable 
example  of  this  situation  occurs  when  every  task,  during  its  compute 
pass,  makes  a  request  to  some  module  of  an  interleaved  memory  and  these 
requests  are  uniformly  distributed  aracryj  the  modules.  Since  null  passes 
always  make  requests,  the  pipeline  also  generates  requests  every  cycle 
and  they  are  evenly  distributed  among  the  modules.  In  Chapter  4  methods 
for  estimating  a  for  various  resource  configurations  are  presented. 


»»5 

Now,  invoicing  the  independent  request  assumption  and  assuming  that 
reissued  requests  are  indistinguishable  from  new  requests,  we  will 
formulate  a  method  to  estimate  the  probability  of  acceptance,  P^,  for  a 
typical  request  to  the  resource. 

First,  consider  the  case  where  the  resource  cycle  time,  c,  is  equal 
to  the  deadline  d.  Briggs  [BRI77b]  has  shown  for  this  situation  that 
the  probability  of  accepting  a  request  is 

1 

pa  *  a(c-l)  +  l  , 

where  c  and  a  are  defined  as  above.  Computed  values  for  the 
performance  of  this  resource  are  shown  in  Table  3*1*-1-  Examination  of 
this  table  Indicates  that  significant  performance  degradation  can  occur 
for  slow  resources  with  large  a  .  Reduction  of  a,  e.g.  by 

partitioning  a  divisible  resource,  can  compensate  for  slow  resources. 

Buffering  may  improve  performance  by  taklr*  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  deadline  for  a  memory  access,  d,  may  be  larger  than  the  cycle 
time,  c.  Figure  3-1-1  illuatrates  the  handling  of  successive  requests 
to  a  single  resource.  Assuming  the  resource  is  initially  not  busy  the 
first  request  will  be  accepted  Immediately.  When  a  request  is  made  at 

the  next  segment  time  unit,  it  will  have  to  wait  two  time  unlta  before 

it  can  be  initiated.  Thus,  the  deadline  would  have  to  be  at  least  5 

segment  time  units  or  the  request  would  have  to  be  rejected.  Without 
buffering,  the  request  would  have  been  rejected  immediately.  As 
successive  requests  are  received,  the  deadline,  d,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  must  be  increasingly  longer  to  avoid  rejecting  requests.  In 
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TABLE  3.4.1 

Resource  Performance  (Nonbuf fered) 
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2 
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X  Request  being  processed 
W  Waiting  request 
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general,  It  can  be  shown  that  for  a  resource  with  deadline  d  and  cycle 
time  c,  no  more  than  *(d-1)/cj  requests  need  ever  be  queued.  In 
addition,  a  request  should  only  be  queued  if  fewer  than  ^(d-1)/cj  -  1 
requests  are  already  queued  or  if  _(d-i)/c  j  -  1  requests  are  queued 
and  the  request  currently  being  processed  has  less  than  or  equal  to  d  - 
„(d-1)/cj  >c  STUs  to  go  before  completion.  These  criteria  are  proven 
formally  in  Theorems  3-4.1  and  3-4.2. 

Theorem  3.4.1:  For  a  pipeline  with  a  resource  with  cycle  time  c  and 
deadline  of  d  STUs,  ^(d-1)/cj  is  an  upper  bound  for  the  number 
of  requests  that  need  be  queued,  provided  that  all  queued  tasks 
will  be  processed  by  their  deadlines. 

Proof:  Assume  that  a  new  request  arrives  when  i_  (d-1  )/c  '  tasks  are 
queued  waiting  for  the  resource  and  one  request  is  being 
serviced. 

Let  Q  *  the  number  of  queued  tasks  *  t(d-1)/c 

P  *  the  number  of  STUs  until  the  request  being 
served  is  completed  (1  <  P  <  c) 

Therefore,  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  new  request  is 
T*Q-e*P*e*  l(d-1)/oj  •  o  ♦  P  *  c 
T  >  ((d-1 )/c  -  1)  •  c  ♦  1  ♦  c  >  d 
T  >  d. 

Therefore,  the  new  request  cannot  be  served  in  time  and  need  not 


be  queued . 


I 
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Theorem  3.4.2:  for  a  pipeline  with  a  resource  with  cycle  time  c  and  a 

deadline  of  d  segment  time  units,  a  request  may  be  queued  if 

fewer  than  L(d-1)/cj  -  1  requests  are  already  queued  or  If 

L(d-1)/cJ  -  1  requests  are  already  queued  and  the  request 

currently  being  processed  requires  less  than  or  equal  to  d  - 
_(d-1)/c  J  *  c  STUs  for  completion. 

Proof:  Assume  that  fewer  than  l.(d-1)/cj  -  ^  requests  are  queued  and  a 
new  request  arrives.  Note  that  if  !_(d-1)/cj  s  1  this  case 

does  not  apply. 

Let  Q  a  the  number  or  queued  tasks  1  L(d-l)/cJ  -  2 

P  a  the  number  of  STUs  until  the  memory  request  being 
served  is  completed  (1  <  P  <  c). 

Therefore,  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  new  request  is 
TaQ-cePeC 

T  £  (  l  (d-1)/o  j  -  2 )  •  o  ♦  a  ♦  c 
T  *  ( (d-1 )/e)  e 

T  £  d  -  1  _ _ _ 

T  *  d  .... 

Therefore,  the  request  can  be  queued. 

Assume  [.d-l/cj  -  1  tasks  are  queued  and  the  current  request 
requires  less  than  or  equal  to  d  -  fc(d-1)/o  J  •  c  STUs  for 

completion,  and  a  new  request  is  received. 

Now  Q  a  L  1  >/c  J  -  1 
and  1  &  P  £  d  -  |.(d-1)/cj  •  o 
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Therefore,  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  request  is 
7  *  Q  •  c  ♦  P  ♦  c 

T1  (  l  (d-1)/c  J  -  1 )  •  c  ♦  d  -  _  (d-l)/ej  •  c  ♦  c 
T  i  d. 

Therefore,  the  request  can  he  queued. 


The  preceding  theorems  lead  directly  to  Theorem  3. 4.3,  which 
relates  the  deadline  queuing  discipline  to  conventional  FIFO  queuing, 
which  queues  all  requests  which  arrive  when  there  is  an  ur.assigned 
Puffer  in  the  queue  and  rejects  all  other  requests,  which  arrive  when 
the  Puffers  are  all  assigned.  It  states  that  deadline  queuing  systems 
with  deadlines  that  are  exact  multiples  of  the  resource  cycle  time 
perform  Identically  to  FIFO  queues  with  the  same  number  of  buffers. 
This  behavior  Is  observed  since  deadline  queuing  systems  with  deadlines 
of  this  nature  accept  all  requests  received  until  ail  the  buffers  are 
filled. 

Theorem  3- “.3:  The  acceptance  behavior  of  a  FIFO  queued  system  with  n 
buffers  is  identical  to  that  of  a  deadline  system  with  deadline 
d  «  (n  ♦  1 ) c 

Proof:  Free  Theorem  3-u-1  one  finds  that  a  deadline  system  with  d  *  (n 
•  1)c  requires 

l^J  •  ^ 


n  buf  fers  . 


Therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  any  request  arriving  at 
the  resource  is  accepted  if  there  is  an  empty  buffer  (i.e.  as 
in  FIFO  queuing).  From  Theorem  3.H.2  a  request  is  accepted  into 
a  buffer  if  fewer  than  n  -  1  buffers  are  assigned  or  if  n  -  1 
requests  are  queued  and  no  more  than  d  -  |.(d-1)/cj  •  c  STUs 

remain  for  the  request  in  progress  on  the  resources.  Note 
however  that  with  d  »  (n  ♦  l)c, 

•  C, 

so  a  request  which  arrives  when  n  -  1  requests  are  already 

queued  may  be  accepted  because  the  amount  of  time  remaining  for 
the  request  in  progress  on  the  resource  can  be  no  more  than  c 
STUs.  since  the  cycle  time  of  the  resource  is  c  STUs. 

.’.  Any  request  that  arrives  when  there  is  an  empty  buffer  is  put 
on  the  queue  and  will  meet  its  deadline. 

This  behavior  is  identical  to  conventional  FIFO  queuing,  which 
queues  requests  as  long  as  there  are  any  empty  buffers. 

.’.  The  acceptance  behaviors  will  be  identical. 


G.E.D. 


Corollary:  If  deadline  queuing  is  being  employed  and  d  *  (n  *  1)  •  c  and 
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n(s  L  (d-1)/cj)  buffers  are  available,  then  increasing  d  will 
yield  no  improvement  in  performance  unless  an  additional  buffer 
is  also  added. 

To  analyze  the  performance  of  this  resource  with  buffering,  a 

Markov  model  can  be  constructed  to  predict  the  probabilities  for 
accepting  requests. 

Figure  3 ■‘*•2  shows  the  Markov  process  for  a  system  with  d  *  7  and  c 

*  3*  The  arcs  in  the  model  correspond  to  time  Intervals  of  1  STU,  and 

the  nodes  indicate  states  of  the  system.  The  state  labeled  2 

represents  the  idle  state,  in  which  the  resource  is  not  busy.  The 

states  labeled  (a,b)  represent  the  busy  states,  where  a  is  the  number  of 
segment  time  units  remaining  for  the  request  being  processed  and  b  is 
the  number  of  requests  in  the  queue  awaiting  service.  The  labelirg  of 
each  state  reflects  the  system  state  between  STUs,  i.e.  after  the 

processing  of  the  next  STU  is  begun.  Q  is  the  probability  of  a  request 

being  made  to  the  resource  and  3  s  1  -  a  . 

The  arcs  labeled  3  and  0  show  the  state  changes  for  each  segment 
time  unit  if  a  request  is  or  is  not  received,  respectively.  Those  arcs 
labeled  1  are  transitions  which  occur  regardless  of  whether  a  request  is 
received . 

Requests  are  accepted  if  fewer  than  L  (d-1  )/c j  *  1  a  (.  (7-1  )/3 j  -  1 

*  1  request  is  queued  or  if  1  request  is  queued  and  the  request 

currently  being  processed  has  less  than  or  equal  to  d  -  ^(d-1)/cj  •  c  * 
7  -  L  (7-1)/3j  •  3  1  1  segment  time  unit  to  go  before  completion. 


Requests  are  completed  after  leaving  states,  (a,b),  where  asl.  A 
new  request  has  been  processed  for  1  STU  when  entering  states  with  a=2. 
Therefore,  finding  the  probability  of  the  system  being  in  either  of 
these  classes  of  states  will  give  the  probability  that  the  resource  has 
accepted  a  request. 

Figure  3.4.3a  presents  a  class  of  Markov  models  for  the  case  c  i  2 
and  c  <  d  <  2c.  The  dashed  transitions  shown  originating  at  the  states 
(1,0)  will  go  to  either  (1-1,0)  or  (1-1,1)  depending  on  the  exact  values 
of  c  and  d.  Namely,  a  request  being  processed  must  have  completed  all 
but  d-c  of  Its  time  in  the  memory  before  an  Incoming  request  can  be 
queued.  Thus  a  dashed  transition  goes  to  (1-1,1)  If  1  S  d-c  and  to 
(1-1 ,0)  otherwise. 

For  this  model,  a  new  request  service  has  been  started  at  state 
(e-1,0).  Therefore,  finding  the  probability  of  the  system  being  in 
state  (c-1,0)  Is  equivalent  to  finding  the  probability  that  the  resource 
has  accepted  a  request.  To  simplify  computations,  the  reduced  model  in 
Figure  3 -4. 3b  can  be  used. 

The  simplified  model  In  Figure  3 • 11  •  3t>  has  been  constructed  by 
collapsing  the  sequences  from  (c-1,0)  to  (0,0)  and  from  (c-1,0)  to  (0,1) 
into  single  transitions.  Thus  the  transitions  labeled  V  and  6 

represent  transitions  of  c-1  segment  time  units  and  correspond  to  going 
from  state  (c-1,0)  to  state  (0,0)  and  (0,1)  respectively.  The  node 
labeled  A  corresponds  to  the  (c-1,0)  state  in  the  original  diagram. 
Thus,  solving  the  new  model  for  the  steady  state  probability  of  being  in 
state  A  and  normalizing  with  respect  to  the  original  model,  gives  the 
probability  of  the  resource  accepting  a  request.  The  normalization 
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equation  for  this  reduced  aodel  Is  P_  ♦  P,  ♦  (e-DP-  ♦  (c-1)Pn  a  1. 

b  A  c  u 

Thus  the  probability  a  resource  is  accepting  a  request  is 

- 2- - -  for  c*d<2c,cS2, 

«d-c+l 
Otc  +  0 

where  3  is  the  probability  of  a  request,  9  *  1  -  a  ,  c  is  the  cycle 
time  and  d  is  the  time  deadline  within  which  the  request  oust  be 
satisfied.  Application  of  Bayes  theorem  gives  us  the  probability  a 
given  request  is  accepted. 


1 

"  Oc  +  9**  ,  for  c  i  d  <  2c,  c  i  2. 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  performed  for  the  case  c  3  2  and  2c  £  d 
<  3c.  Figure  3-1*-1**  la  the  Markov  model  for  this  case.  The  aodel  is 
siallar  to  the  aodel  discussed  previously  with  the  addition  of  the  row 
of  states  labeled  (c-2,2)  through  (0,2).  The  dashed  transitions 
originating  at  (1,1)  go  to  (1-1,2)  if  i  S  d-2c  and  to  (1-1,1) 
otherwise.  A  new  service  has  been  initiated  whenever  the  system  enters 
either  state  (c-1,0)  or  ( c- 1,1).  Therefore,  by  steady  state  analysis, 
it  is  possible  to  find  the  probability  that  the  resource  is  accepting  a 
request,  by  summing  the  steady  state  probabilities  of  being  in  states 
(c-1,0)  and  ( c— 1,1). 

To  simplify  this  analysis  a  reduced  aodel  can  again  be  constructed. 
The  reduced  model  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3  - **  -  where  ?A  can  be 
determined  from  the  steady  state  probabilities  of  states  AO  and  Al  with 
the  proper  normalization  (PAQ  ♦  PA1  *  PG  ♦  (c-1)PD  ♦  (c-1)Pg  *  (c-1)Pp  * 
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1).  Solvirg  the  Markov  model  gives  the  probability  the  resource  is 

4 

accepting  a  request  as 

A 

c  A  +  /ct  ,  for  2c  <  d  <  3c,  c  i  2 

where 

A  -  32c”d"1  -  (d  -  2c  +  i)-a.03c"d‘2. 

Therefore  the  probability  a  given  request  is  accepted  is 

A 

PA  *  c  Ct  A  +  3~  i  for  2c  £  d  <  3c,  c  i  2. 


Since  the  performance  of  the  system  is  directly  related  to  the 
acceptance  rate  of  the  resource,  it  is  important  to  see  exactly  hew  high 
the  acceptance  probabilities  are.  Figure  3- 11 -5  graphs  the  acceptance 
probabilities  as  a  function  of  the  deadline,  d,  for  a  typical  ct  of  1/16 
and  a  few  different  resource  cycle  times.  The  left  hand  portions  of 
each  of  the  curves,  except  the  leftmost  point,  correspond  to  those 
systems  with  only  one  level  of  queueing.  For  those  systems,  substantial 
gains  can  be  achieved  by  Increasing  the  deadline,  d.  At  the 
breakpoints,  d  *  2c  -  1,  only  one  queuing  register  is  required.  The 
gains  for  increasing  d  are  not  nearly  as  significant  beyond  d  >  2e  •  1 . 
However,  at  the  points  d  *  2c  -1  the  acceptance  probabilities  are  all 
greater  than  98t,  even  for  the  relatively  slow  resource  with  c  *  tt, 
compared  to  8u%  for  the  same  system  with  no  queuing,  i.e.  c  s  d. 
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Another  way  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  deadline  is  to  observe 
some  of  the  configurations  that  have  similar  performance.  In  this 
example,  a  resource  with  identical  cycle  time  and  deadline  d  s  c  »  2  has 
only  a  slightly  higher  probability  of  acceptance  than  a  system  with  c  * 
3,  d  *  4.  And  in  turn  that  configuration  has  approximately  the  same 
probability  of  acceptance  as  one  with  c  *  4,  d  «  6.  Thus,  in  a  design, 
where  there  is  a  cost  tradeoff  between  reducirg  resource  cycle  time  and 
increasing  the  deadline,  it  could  be  advisable  to  use  a  slower  resource 
but  take  advantage  of  a  longer  deadline  by  Incorporation  one  level  of 
queuing  at  the  resource. 

The  graph  in  Figure  3 * 14 •  6  shows  the  effects  of  varylrg  a  .  In 
general,  the  request  rate  from  the  pipeline  might  be  fixed  by  the 
requirements  of  the  executing  instruction  streams.  However,  if  the 
resource  is  divisible,  e.g.  an  an  Interleaved  memory,  then  the  request 
rate  to  each  module  might  be  halved  by  dividing  the  resource  in  two. 
The  figures  illustrates  the  probability  of  acceptance  for  a  resource 
with  cycle  time  c  i  4.  However  in  spite  of  such  a  relatively 
unattractive  cycle  time,  high  performance  can  be  obtained  by  decreasing 
a  .  For  a  deadline  d  *  2c  -  1  *  7,  where  only  one  level  of  queuing  is 
required,  an  acceptance  probability  of  better  than  981  can  be  achieved 
with  a  *  1/16  and  better  than  991  with  a  »  1/32.  These  very  high 
acceptance  rates  achieve  almost  imperceptible  performance  degradation 
due  to  rejection.  Further  considerations  of  divisible  resources,  and  in 
particular  interleaved  memories,  is  contained  in  Chapter  4. 
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lii  Access  List 

Up  to  this  point  our  attention  has  been  devoted  to  resources  with 
access  times  Identical  to  their  cycle  times.  Access  time  refers  to  the 
amount  of  time  a  resource  requires  froo  the  Instant  a  request  is 
Initiated  from  the  queue  until  a  result  is  returned  by  the  resource. 
After  returning  the  result  some  devices  require  a  recovery  time  before 
the  processing  of  another  request  can  be  Initiated.  Core  memories 
exhibit  this  type  of  behavior,  because  when  performing  a  read,  the  data 
Is  first  accessed  and  is  available  to  the  reading  device,  but  additional 
time  is  required  to  re-write  the  data  into  them,  since  core  memories 
have  a  destructive  read.  Some  semiconductor  memories  also  have  access 
time  less  than  cycle  time.  The  sum  of  access  time  and  recovery  time 
comprise  the  cycle  time  of  the  device. 

Naturally,  assuming  that  access  time  equals  cycle  time  would 
provide  a  worst  case  analysis  for  non-plpel ined  resources.  However,  it 
is  plausible  that  taking  advantage  of  a  shorter  access  time  could 
Improve  performance.  For  example,  consider  Figure  3*5.1,  which 
illustrates  a  typical  6  segment  pipeline  and  resource.  If  the  access 
and  cycle  times  are  both  3  STUs  and  the  deadline  is  3  STUs,  then  the 
performance  of  this  system  under  the  deadline  queuing  of  Section  3-*1 
could  be  calculated  using  the  model  developed  in  that  section,  with  the 
knowledge  that  c  ■  d  *  3*  Now  assume  that  the  resource  is  replaced  with 
a  functionally  identical  unit  with  a  cycle  time  of  3  STUs,  but  an  access 
time  of  only  2  STUs.  From  Figure  3-5.2  it  can  be  seen  that  with  an 
access  time  of  2  STUs  a  request  to  the  resource  may  either  be  initiated 
immediately  or  delayed  1  STU,  and  still  return  its  result  within  the 


Access 

Time 


A=  Service  Initiated  Immediately 
After  Request 

B  =  Service  Initiated  1  STU  After  Request 


3.5.1  Pipelined  Processor  with  Resource  (d  -  3) 


Resource 
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deadline  of  3  STUs.  Equivalently,  the  deadline  In  this  example  will  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  the  entire  resource  cycle  Is  completed  In  no  more 
than  4  STUs.  Thus,  the  performance  of  a  system  with  a  deadline  of  3 
STUs  and  a  resource  with  access  time  2  and  cycle  time  3  Is  equivalent  to 
a  system  with  a  deadline  of  STUs  and  Identical  access  and  cycle  tines 
of  3  STUs.  Theorem  3-5.1  generalizes  this  result. 

Theorem  3-5-1:  If  a  resource,  which  is  characterized  by  a  cycle  time, 
c,  and  access  time,  a,  accepts  requests  using  a  deadline  queuing 
discipline  with  deadline  d,  then  the  performance  is  Identical  to 
that  of  a  system  characterized  by  Identical  access  and  cycle 
times  a*  *  c’  *  c  and  a  deadline  d'  «  d  ♦  c  -  a. 

Proof:  The  service  of  requests  under  a  deadline  queuing  discipline 
serves  requests  first-come  first-served  as  long  as  each  request 
serviced  can  meet  its  deadline.  The  scheduling  decisions  for 
such  an  organization,  thus  become  dependent  solely  on  the  amount 
of  time  each  request  occupies  the  resource,  and  the  maximum 

amount  of  time  a  request  may  wait  and  still  meet  its  deadline. 
Since  both  the  systems  have  identical  cycle  times,  c*  *  c, 
requests  occupy  the  resource  for  the  same  amount  of  time  in  both 

cases.  For  the  system  characterized  by  a,  c  and  d,  each  request 

may  wait  for  d  -  a  STUs  and  still  meet  its  deadline.  For  the 
system  characterized  by  a'  ■  o'  •  c  and  d'  *  d  ♦  c  -  a  a  request 
may  wait  d'  -a'  id«c-a-c>d-a  and  still  meet  its 
deadline.  Therefore,  since  c*  *  e  and  d'  -  a'  *  d  -  a  the 

schedullr^  decisions  under  deadline  queuing  will  be  identical 
and  the  performance  of  the  two  systems  will  be  identical. 

Q.E.D. 
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The  graph  in  Figure  3.5. 3  illustrates  the  effect  of  varying  access 
time  on  system  performance. 

The  (leadline  queuing  discipline  of  Section  3-**  is  assumed  with  a 
request  rate  a  a  i / i 6  and  a  resource  with  cycle  time  c  «  3-  The  curves 
indicate  the  probability  of  acceptance  for  a  request  versus  deadline,  d, 
for  access  times  of  1,  2  and  3  STUs.  The  effect  of  changing  the  access 
time  is  simply  to  translate  the  curve.  Since  the  ordinate  corresponds 
directly  to  performance,  drawing  a  vertical  line  for  some  value  of  d 
illustrates  the  effect  of  using  resources  with  different  access  times 
but  the  same  cycle  time.  For  example,  for  this  system  with  a  cycle  time 
of  3  STUs  and  a  deadline  of  3  STUs,  the  probability  of  acceptance  can  be 
raised  from  nearly  891  to  almost  991  by  reducing  the  access  time  from  3 
to  1  STU. 

It  is  interest!^  to  note  that  the  model  for  resources  with 
identical  access  and  cycle  times  can  also  be  extended  to  pipelined 
resources.  Theorem  3-5.2  illustrates  this  extension. 

Theorem  3-5.2:  If  a  pipelined  resource  is  composed  of  segments  whose 
basic  time  unit  is  c  (measured  in  STUs  of  the  processor),  has  an 
access  time  a  and  accepts  requests  using  a  deadline  queuing 
discipline  with  deadline  d,  then  the  performance  is  identical  to 
that  of  a  system  with  a  non-pipellned  resource  with  identical 
access  and  cycle  times  a'  >  c'  *  c  and  a  deadline  d*  *  d  ♦  c  - 
a. 

Proof:  Using  the  same  proof  outline  as  Thecrem  3-5-1,  one  first  notes 
that  the  minimum  time  between  initiations  of  service  on  the 


pipelined  resource  is  c,  which  is  simply  the  time  a  request 
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spends  in  the  first  segment  of  the  resource  rip«line.  This  time 
is  identical  to  the  cycle  time  of  the  non-pipelined  resource,  so 
in  both  cases  the  minimum  time  between  initiation  of  successive 
requests  is  c  STUs.  In  addition,  the  time  a  request  may  wait 
and  still  meet  its  deadline  on  the  pipelined  resource  is  d  •  a. 
This  is  identical  to  the  corresponding  time  for  the 
non-pipelined  resource,  l.e.  d'  -a*  «d*c-a-c«d-a. 
Therefore,  the  performance  of  the  two  systems  is  identical. 

Q.E.D. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  thesis  most  of  the  analysis  is  presented 
in  terms  of  non-pipelined  resources  with  access  time  equal  to  cycle 
time.  However,  for  ail  cases  presented,  application  of  Theorems  3*5.1 
and  3.5.2  would  permit  those  results  to  be  applied  to  resources, 
including  pipelined  resources,  whose  access  times  and  cycle  times 
differ. 

1A  Smeary 

In  this  chapter,  a  deadline  queuing  discipline  was  evaluated  for  a 
fixed  cycle  resource  servicing  requests  generated  from  a  single  port  of 
a  pipelined  processor.  This  queuing  discipline  is  based  on  first-come 
first-served  service  of  those  requests  thst  can  meet  their  deadlines. 
Such  queuing  was  demonstrated  to  maximize  the  number  of  requests 
serviced  by  their  deadlines,  while  assuming  that  those  requests  that 
miss  their  deadlines  need  never  be  serviced.  However,  in  practice  those 
requests  must  be  serviced  eventually.  It  was  therefore  assumed  thst  any 
request  that  would  miss  its  deadline  would  be  rejected  and  the  task 


saving  the  request  would  be  forced  to  take  a  null  pass  through  the 
pipeline  and  reissue  Its  request  during  that  pass. 

An  approximate  analysis  for  this  queuing  discipline  was  perform  id 
using  Markov  modeling  techniques.  This  analysis  used  the  pipelined 
processor-resource  model  developed  in  Chapter  2  and  assumed  that  all 
re<}'<i$sts  were  independent,  i.e.  reissued  rejected  requests  were 
indistinguishable  from  new  requests.  This  analysis  yielded  the 
probability  that  a  request  is  accepted  as  follows: 


and  __ 

3  -  1  -  a, 

where  a  is  the  probability  of  a  request,  c  is  the  cycle  time  of  the 
resource,  and  d  is  the  deadline  imposed  by  the  pipeline.  For  resources 
with  access  time,  a,  less  than  the  cycle  time  the  probability  of 


acceptance  can  be  shown  to  be 
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PAC*.  e,  d'  •  d  ♦  c  -  •). 

Similarly,  for  pipelined  resources  with  segment  time  c  that  produces 
results  in  tiae  a,  the  probability  of  acceptance  is  again 


p  p,  c,  d'  •  d  +  e  •  a). 

These  results  aay  then  be  applied  to  predict  the  system  performance 
by  estimating  the  average  number  of  passes  each  task  must  take.  For 
single  module  resources  the  average  number  of  passes  is 

l  -  p.(a  ,  C,  d) 

P  ,  •  1  ♦  «  - - - 

total  Pa<0  ,  c,  d) 

where  P^(  a,c,d)  is  the  probability  of  acceptance  and  a  is  the 
probability  each  task  makes  a  request.  For  multiple  module  resources 
that  receive  Independent  requests  uniformly  distributed  among  the 
modules 


1  •  c*  d) 
5 total  *  1  ♦  PA<aa,  c*  d> 


where  am  la  the  rate  of  requests  to  an  individual  module,  e.g.  am  * 
1/X  for  N-way  interleaving  of  a  memory  resource.  Furthermore, 
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0  .  - i - 

total  PA(°V  c»  d). 

If  requests  are  made  every  cycle. 

Note,  however,  that  3  is  an  as-yet-unknown  function  dependent  on 
v  ,  the  task  request  rate,  and  the  other  system  parameters.  The 
determination  of  ar  for  various  resource  conf Igurations  is  presented  in 
Chapter  4. 
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4.  APPLICATIONS 


JL*_L  Introduction 

The  model  developed  in  the  previous  chapter  has  examined  the 
performance  of  a  multiple  instruction  stream  pipelined  processor  with  a 
shared  resource.  A  pipelined  processor  operated  as  a  multiprocessor, 
permits  distinct  instruction  streams  to  be  active  simultaneously  in 
distinct  segments  of  the  pipeline.  Pipelined  processors  have  several 
advantages  over  conventional  multiprocessors.  They  are  generally  more 
cost-effective:  they  use  more  economical  specialized  segments,  instead 
of  general  purpose  computation  elements,  and  they  permit  simple  sharing 
of  resources  by  a  single  time  division  multiplexed  bus  system  rather 
than  by  parallel  busses  with  arbitration  and  crossbar  switching.  The 
sharing  of  a  resource,  modeled  with  a  constant  cycle  time,  c,  and  access 
time,  a,  was  described  in  detail.  It  was  demonstrated  in  Chapter  3  that 
under  certain  circumstances  deadline  queuing  can  achieve  very  high 
performance  for  such  a  resource.  In  this  chapter  we  will  examine  some 
applications  of  this  technique  to  the  implementation  of  specific  system 
resources. 

The  first  resource  to  be  considered  is  the  control  store  for  a 
pipelined  processor.  Most  multiple  processor  architectures  require 
multiple  copies  of  the  control  store,  one  for  each  processing  unit. 
Sharing  of  a  single  control  store  or  even  a  limited  number  of  control 
stores  could  reduce  processor  costs.  This  sharing  could  be  especially 


Important  for  a  single  chip  LSI  multiprocessor ,  where  reducing  die  size 
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can  mean  the  difference  between  a  chip  being  practical  or  not.  Section 
4.2  examines  organizations  for  microprogram  control  of  a  pipelined 
processor  and  the  implementation  and  performance  of  various 
cost-effective  alternatives.  A  significant  parameter  affecting  control 
store  performance  is  the  deadline  associated  with  requests  to  it.  We 
will  illustrate  some  of  the  design  tradeoffs  that  affect  deadline 
determination  and  their  influence  on  system  performance. 

Main  memory  as  a  shared  resource  is  examined  in  Section  4.3.  The 
analysis  for  main  memory  is  similar  to  that  for  a  control  store. 
However,  main  memory  utilization  differs  slightly  from  that  for  control 
store.  Principally,  main  memory  requests  may  be  made  less  frequently 
than  control  store  requests,  which  were  assumed  to  be  made  every  cycle. 
In  addition,  a  main  memory  may  receive  write  requests,  which  have  no 
deadline.  Both  characteristics  can  influence  system  performance.  Their 
effects  are  examined. 

Finally,  Section  4.4  contrasts  the  performance  of  pipelined 
processor  sharing  of  resources  to  a  system  that  may  generate 
simultaneous  requests. 

1*2  Multiple  Acaaaa  Sauted  Stare 

Microprogramming  is  generally  touted  as  a  desirable  method  of 
control  with  several  structural  and  flexibility  advantages  over 
hardwired  control.  However,  the  appropriate  Implementation  of 
microprogrammed  control  for  pipelined  processors  tends  to  be  a 
considerably  more  complex  problem  than  that  for  strictly  sequential 


processors. 


Kogge  [K0G77]  has  examined  some  aspects  of  microprogrammed  control 
which  are  directly  applicable  to  single  stream  pipelined  processors.  In 
particular,  two  different  schemes  for  microprogrammed  control  are 
described.  These  schemes  are: 

1.  Pat a- stationary  control  -  Each  microinstruction  specifies  the 
controls  for  all  the  segments  for  the  particular  task  entering  the 
pipeline.  Microinstructions  essentially  flow  through  the  pipeline  with 
their  associated  tasks.  Thus,  at  any  particular  time,  s  distinct 
microinstructions  will  simultaneously  be  controlling  distinct  segments. 

2.  Time- stationary  control  -  Each  microinstruction  specifies  all 
controls  of  a  pipeline  for  a  single  segment  time  unit.  Thus,  all 
segments  are  controlled  simultaneously  by  a  single  microinstruction. 
However,  each  microinstruction  must  be  coded  to  provide  partial  control 
for  a  distinct  tasks.  » 

The  typical  data-statlonary  microprogram  controlled  pipeline  can  be 
dlagrammatically  represented  by  its  three  major  components  (see  Figure 
4.2.1).  Internal  to  the  s  pipeline  segments  shown  are  the  basic 
functional  units  of  the  system  and  the  hardware  for  sequencing  the 
microprogram  control  store.  The  microinstruction  registers  allow  each 
microinstruction  to  remain  with  its  associated  task  during  Its  pass 
through  the  pipeline,  in  accord  with  data-statlonary  control. 
Microinstructions  Issued  from  the  control  store  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  string  of  microinstruction  registers  at  the  same  time  as  the 
associated  task  is  placed  in  the  first  segment  of  the  pipeline.  Thus, 
the  tasks  are  sequenced  down  the  pipeline  in  synchrony  with  their 
corresponding  microinstructions.  Since  only  portions  of  the 


microinstruction  word  are  typically  required  to  control  each  segment  of 
the  pipeline,  the  size  of  the  microinstruction  register  generally  would 
decrease  along  the  length  of  the  pipeline.  The  function  of  the  control 
store  Is  to  accept  microinstruction  addresses  from  the  pipeline  and  to 
present  new  microinstruction  words  to  the  pipeline. 

In  this  implementation  a  single  microinstruction  is  used  to  control 
a  task  during  one  entire  pass  through  the  pipeline.  Thus,  branching 
cannot  occur  within  a  pass  through  the  pipeline,  but  only  between 
passes.  In  order  to  simulate  such  intra-pipe  branching  capability  and 
maintain  data-statlonary  control,  it  is  necessary  to  encode  multiple 
controls  in  each  microinstruction  and  allow  each  segment  to  select  the 
appropriate  alternative  based  on  information  provided  by  prior  segments. 
This  method  allows  the  appearance  of  intra-pipe  branching  at  the  expense 
of  longer  microinstructions.  This  technique  was  advocated  for 
microprogram  control  by  Borgerson,  TJaden  and  Hanson  [BOR78]. 

A  time-stationary  control  store  implementation  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  4.2.2.  Again  the  pipeline  segments  contain  the  basic  functional 
units  of  the  system.  However,  the  microprogram  instruction  registers 
for  buffering  microinstructions  have  been  eliminated.  Each  time  unit, 
the  control  store  must  provide  controls  for  all  the  tasks  that  are 
active  in  the  s  segments  of  the  pipeline.  Next  address  generation  must 
also  take  into  account  the  s  distinct  tasks  by  determining  a  single 
address  for  the  microinstruction  that  provides  the  appropriate  control 
signals  to  all  tasks  for  the  next  segment  time  unit. 


.2  Tine-Stationary  Microprogrammed  Pipeline 
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Data  stationary  control  resembles  single  stream  control  and  thus 
has  a  distinct  advantage  in  ease  of  coding,  but  requires  buffering  of  at 
least  partial  microinstructions  until  their  tasks  exit  from  the 
pipeline.  Time-stationary  control,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  require 
such  buffering,  but  requires  a  much  larger  microstore.  The  control  for 
a  single  task  is  spread  over  s  microinstructions  each  of  which  contains 
partial  control  for  s-l  other  tasks  from  distinct  streams.  Since  these 
tasks  are  uncorrelated,  there  must  be  at  least  one  microinstruction  for 
every  combination  of  possible  operations  in  distinct  segments.  In 
addition,  next  microinstruction  address  generation  may  be  quite  complex. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  data-statlonary  control  is  the 
difficulty  that  may  be  encountered  when  exceptional  conditions  detected 
in  one  task  must  affect  the  flow  of  other  concurrently  executing  tasks. 
Kogge  used  basically  this  argument  in  favor  of  time-stationary  control. 
However,  he  considered  a  processor  with  a  high  dependence  between 
concurrently  executing  tasks,  since  they  are  drawn  from  a  single 
instruction  stream.  For  a  system  with  independent  streams,  as  under 
consideration  here,  these  exceptional  conditions  do  not  directly  affect 
the  flow  of  concurrent  tasks  from  other  streams.  This  makes 
data-statlonary  control  the  more  attractive  alternative  to  explore  in 
greater  detail  for  pipelined  processors  with  Independent  streams. 

We  arbitrarily  label  the  pipeline  so  that  new  microinstructions  are 
required  at  segment  1.  If  the  next  microinstruction  addresses  are 
available  at  segment  s-d,  the  control  store  has  a  deadline  of  d  segment 
time  units  to  generate  a  new  microinstruction  Trom  a  microinstruction 
address.  The  deadline,  d,  for  a  particular  pipeline  will  depend  greatly 
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on  the  microcode  addressing  mechanism  for  that  pipeline.  In  particular, 
the  number  of  segments  required  to  resolve  a  conditional  branch  in  the 
microcode  is  generally  the  determining  factor  for  d.  In  many  instances 
the  branch  resolution  time  will  be  small  enough  that  d  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  satisfactory  operation  of  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  branch  resolution  time  is  too  long,  an  alternate 
branch  handling  mechanism  may  have  to  be  useo. 

For  example,  a  scheme  might  be  implemented  in  which  the 
microinstruction  for  the  most  probable  of  two  branch  destinations  may  be 
requested.  In  the  event  that  the  other  destination  is  required,  no 
operations  will  be  performed  on  the  next  pass  through  the  pipeline 
except  to  request  the  appropriate  microinstruction  from  the  control 
store.  In  this  case  execution  time  will  increase  by  a  factor  based  on 
the  probability  that  a  microcode  branch  occurs  and  the  wrong  destination 
is  requested. 

Alternatively,  the  effect  of  the  branch  could  be  deferred  for  one 
pass.  Either  of  these  schemes  can  be  used  to  extend  the  deadline  to  be 
the  entire  length  of  the  pipeline,  since  the  next  microinstruction 
address  is  then  known  immediately  from  the  previous  task.  Finally,  both 
the  true  and  false  destinations  could  be  accessed  for  each 
microinstruction  branch.  Then  actual  branch  resolution  could  be  delayed 
until  the  last  segment.  This  scheme,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  increased  control  memory  bandwidth,  anorg  other  complications. 
Additional  aspects  of  determlnlrg  a  deadline  are  explored  in  Sections 


A. 2. 2  and  A. 2. 3- 
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In  addition  to  the  deadline  that  the  control  memory  oust  meet,  It 
must  also  process  requests  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  of  the 
streams  In  the  system.  In  our  model,  this  Implies  a  microinstruction 
delivery  rate  of  1  microlnstruction/STU.  Section  4.2.1  will  consider 
various  multiple  access  data-stationary  control  store  organizations  that 
can  meet  these  requirements. 

4.2.1  Control  SlQffl  fifggfllAiUan 

As  a  possible  candidate  for  a  control  memory,  consider  a  simple 
memory  element  which  accepts  addresses  and  presents  as  output  the 

contents  of  the  addressed  location  in  *■  c  seconds.  A  typical 

semiconductor  read-only  memory  (ROM)  would  fit  into  this  category. 

Furthermore,  let  us  assume  that  another  request  can  be  initiated 
immediately  after  an  output  is  presented.  This  implies  the  access  time 
and  cycle  time  for  the  ROM  are  identical.  Let  c  *  r,c/Ts',  where  t  s 
is  the  basic  segment  time  unit  of  the  pipeline.  This  makes  c  the 

control  store  cycle  time,  measured  in  segment  time  units. 

Consider  Figure  4.2.3,  with  c  *  1  and  d  *  1  STU.  During  the 

progress  of  a  particular  task  through  the  pipeline,  an  address  is 

presented  to  the  control  memory  after  completing  operations  in  segment  s 
-  1.  Then  while  a  task  completes  its  operations  in  segment  s,  the 
control  memory  is  cycled  for  that  task  and  is  ready  to  present  a  new 
microinstruction  to  segment  1  for  the  next  task  from  this  stream.  Note 
that  nothing  is  gained  here  by  extending  the  deadline,  d,  to  any  time 

greater  than  1  STU  since  the  control  memory  actually  requires  only  1 

time  unit  for  its  operation.  In  fact  if  d  were  greater  than  one,  the 


Address  from 
Segment  s-d 


Microinstruction 
to  Segment  1 


4.2.3  Single  Memory  Control  Score 
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4.2.4  Multiple  Memory  Control  Store 
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In  the  Important  case  in  which  the  contents  of  the  ROMs  are 
Identical,  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  memory  units  required. 
By  looking  at  the  example,  for  c  *  3.  in  Figure  4.2. 6,  it  is  obvious 
that  only  c  of  the  memory  units  are  in  use  simultaneously.  Thus  only  c 
copies  of  the  control  memory  are  required,  and  they  can  be  used  in 
strict  rotation  by  the  s  streams  in  the  pipeline.  Note  that  only  c 
copies  of  the  control  memory  are  required  regardless  of  the  number  of 
segments,  s,  in  the  pipeline  and  that  c  must  be  less  than  s.  As  long  as 
the  deadline,  d,  is  no  less  than  c,  the  memory  will  always  have 
sufficient  time  to  access  a  new  microinstruction.  Since  the  memory 
units  are  used  in  rotation  and  the  pipeline  makes  only  one  request  per 
segment  time  unit,  the  control  store  will  always  have  a  free  memory  to 
accept  a  new  request.  In  the  case  that  the  access  and  cycle  time 
differ,  the  access  time  should  be  used  throughou-  the  above  argument, 
except  that  cycle  time  is  used  to  determine  the  number  of  ROMs  required. 

The  obvious  disadvantage  of  this  scheme  is  the  high  cost  associated 
with  the  requirement  for  replicating  Identically  coded  ROMs.  This 
problem  becomes  severe  for  large  control  memories. 

To  alleviate  some  of  the  high  costs  associated  with  multiple  memory 
control  stores  it  is  possible  to  substitute  a  single  interleaved  memory 
control  store  for  the  multiple  memories.  In  a  typical  interleaved 
memory,  the  address  space  of  2w*n  words  is  divided  among  N  x  2n 
Identical  memory  modules  each  containing  2W  words.  Successive  memory 
addresses  are  placed  in  successive  memory  modules  modulo  N,  l.e.  the 
low-order  n  bits  determine  which  module  is  to  be  accessed,  and  the 
high-order  w  bits  determine  the  proper  word  within  the  module. 
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wnere  «  i3  the  probability  that  a  task  la  performing  useful  computation. 


For  performance  analysis  purposes  the  microinstruction  addresses 
generated  by  the  pipeline  each  segment  time  unit  are  assumed  to  be 
independent  and  uniformly  distributed  among  the  memory  modules.  These 
assumptions  are  reasonably  justified  since  the  successive  addresses 
generated  by  the  pipeline  will  be  independent  of  one  another  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  arise  from  distinct  streams.  Also,  by  Interleaving  the 
memory  modules  on  the  low-order  bits,  sequential  accesses  will  tend  to 
be  distributed  evenly  among  the  memory  modules. 


Since  requests  are  assumed  to  be  made  Independently  and  uniformly 
among  the  modules  it  is  sufficient  to  study  the  performance  of  a  single 
module.  For  any  distinct  module  the  conditions  of  the  performance 
analysis  of  deadline  queuing  for  a  fixed-cycle  resource  are  satisfied. 
Thus,  the  results  of  Section  3-0  can  be  applied  to  predict  the 
performance  of  the  data-statlonary  control  store  under  consideration 
here.  To  apply  those  results,  we  observe  that  formulas  3-1*-1  and 
correspond  to  the  probability  that  a  control  store  request  to  a 
particular  module  is  accepted  given  that  a  request  is  being  made  to  that 
module.  However,  since  all  the  modules  are  identical  and  receive 
requests  uniformly,  i.e.  at  a  rate  of  3  «  i/N,  where  N  is  the  level 

of  interleaving,  the  formulas  3.0.1  and  3.4.2  also  specify  the 
probability  that  any  request  is  accepted  by  the  control  store  so 
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with  5a  z  1/N,  3  s  1  -  a  a,  a  resource  cycle  time  of  c  STUs,  and  a 
deadline  of  d  STUs.  As  was  demonstrated  in  Section  3*5,  the  model  is 
easily  extended  if  the  access  time  is  not  equal  to  the  cycle  time. 

Since  the  performance  of  the  system  is  directly  related  to  the 
acceptance  rates  of  the  control  store,  it  is  important  to  see  exactly 
how  high  the  acceptance  probabilities  are.  Figure  ft. 2. 7  graphs  the 
acceptance  probabilities  as  a  function  of  the  deadline,  d,  for  a  typical 
number  of  modules  ( N  *  1 6 )  and  a  few  different  memory  cycle  times.  The 
left  hand  portions  of  each  of  the  curves,  except  the  leftmost  point, 
correspond  to  those  systems  with  only  one  level  of  queueing  per  module. 
For  those  systems,  substantial  gains  can  be  achieved  by  Increasing  the 
deadline,  d.  At  the  breakpoints  d  =  2c  -  1  only  one  queuing  register  is 
required.  The  gains  for  increasing  d  are  not  nearly  as  significant 
beyond  d  *  2c  -  1 .  However,  at  the  points  d  r  2c  -  1  the  acceptance 
probabilities  are  all  greater  than  98%,  even  for  the  relatively  slow 
memory  with  c  =  4 ,  compared  to  04t  for  the  same  system  with  no  queuing, 
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The  graph  in  Figure  4.2.8  shows  the  effects  of  increasing  the 
number  of  modules,  N,  i.e.  the  level  of  interleaving  of  the  control 
store.  Even  when  considering  the  relatively  unattractive  cycle  time  c  s 
4,  high  performance  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  N.  For  the  point  d  * 
2c  -  1  *  7  where  only  one  level  of  queuing  is  required,  an  acceptance 
probability  of  better  than  981  can  be  achieved  with  N  s  16  and  better 
than  991  with  N  >32. 

These  very  high  acceptance  rates  reduce  performance  degradation  due 
to  rejection  to  nearly  imperceptible  levels.  The  actual  rejection  rate 
should  be  somewhat  lower  due  to  the  sequential  nature  of 
microinstruction  accesses.  Namely,  after  an  initial  memory  conflict, 
two  sequential  microinstruction  streams  will  access  microinstructions  in 
distinct  modules  in  lockstep  and  cannot  conflict  with  one  another  again 
until  a  control  store  branch  is  taken  by  one  of  the  streams.  This 
phenomenon  will  be  explored  further  in  Chapter  5, 

We  therefore  conclude  that  very  high  performance  can  be  obtained 
from  ar,  interleaved  memory  control  store,  for  reasonable  levels  of 
interleaving  and  memory  speeds.  Less  interleaving  is  required  if  the 
deadline  allows  queuir«  of  memory  requests.  Often  high  performance  can 
be  achieved  with  only  one  queuing  register  per  module  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  Interleaving.  The  hardware  cost  of  interleaving  and  queuing 
should  be  quite  low  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  a  single  ROM  control 
store.  Substantial  cost  savings,  with  little  performance  degradation, 
should  be  achievable  with  respect  to  multiple  ROM  control  store 


organizations. 
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As  can  be  seen  frco  the  performance  curves  for  the  interleaved 
memory  control  store,  the  deadline  imposed  on  resource  requests  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  overall  system  operation.  Increasing  the 
deadline,  along  with  incorporating  any  additional  buffering  that  might 
be  necessary,  always  improves  the  probability  of  acceptance  for  resource 
requests.  Thus,  the  processor  pipeline  design  should  attempt  to  permit 
resource  requests  to  be  generated  as  early  as  possible  in  the  cycle. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  effect  of  adding  a  dummy  segment  to 
an  existing  pipeline.  This  extra  segment  performs  no  computation. 
Since  the  segment  time  unit  is  unaffected,  the  execution  of  each 
instruction  stream  would  be  slowed.  However,  the  segment  could  be  added 
so  as  to  increase  the  deadline  and  thus  improve  the  performance  of  the 
interleaved  control  store.  This  could  cause  an  overall  improvement  in 
the  performance  of  the  system. 

Later  the  branch  mechanism  will  be  examined  to  illustrate  its 

effect  on  deadline  determination. 

For  an  interleaved  memory  control  store  with  probability  of 

acceptance  and  a  pipeline  with  c  active  systems,  the  expected  number 

of  non-r.ull  tasks  in  process  among  the  active  streams  is  P^.  Therefore, 

in  general  the  performance,  W,  of  a  pipeline  with  i  streams  and  s 


segments  is 
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where  W  la  the  probability  that  •  segment  ia  doing  useful  computation. 
Using  thia  formula  we  can  evaluate  the  effect  of  adding  dummy  segments. 

Consider  a  pipeline  of  a  segments  with  a  streams  in  execution.  Let 
the  original  pipeline  have  a  deadline  of  d  segment  time  units  which  is 
increased  to  d'  with  the  addition  of  d'-d  dummy  segments.  Now  d'-d 
additional  streams  can  be  in  execution  simultaneously.  These,  however, 
put  a  heavier  load  on  system  resources,  e.g.  primary  memory  space. 
Thus  streams  should  not  be  expected  to  run  as  well  when  the  number  of 
streams  is  increased.  Let  i*  account  for  this  degradation  effect,  e.g. 
w  is  roughly  the  utilisation  of  the  streams  associated  with  the  added 
segments  relative  to  the  utilization  of  the  previous  s  streams  whose 
utilisation  is  maintained  at  its  previous  level.  Finally,  let  P^Cd)  be 
the  probability  that  the  control  store  accepts  a  request,  given  a 
deadline  d.  Then,  the  performance  of  the  original  system  is 

“o  ■ 

The  performance  of  the  new  system  is 

«  u  (d1  -d) 

W1  *  PA(d,)  ’  *  “  (d’-d)’ 

giving  a  performance  ratio  of 

.  PA*d  *  >  »  w  (d'-d) 

WQ  PA(d)  s  ♦  (d'-d). 

I  ' 
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To  study  a  specific  example,  consider  the  case  in  which  d  s  c  and  d 
is  increased  by  1  to  c  *  1  •  We  conservatively  assume  that  the 
probabilities  of  acceptance  will  be  unaffected  by  the  lower  utilization 
of  the  added  stream,  i.e.  we  use  a  low  estimate  for  P^(d').  Then 
substituting  P A( d )  *  1/(3  c  c)  ,  we  find 


l  gc  +  9  i  +  ^ 

W„  "  „  ^  -2  *  s  +  1 
0  gc  +•  9 


Now  if  W  1/WO  is  greater  than  1,  performance  of  the  system  will  improve. 
Algebraic  manipulation  shows  that  performance  will  be  improved  if 


u  >1  *  (•  +  1) '  K 


or,  equivalently 


i. 


where 


gc  e 

K  "  1  ‘  gc 


For  the  specific  case  c  *  d  a  2  ar.d  the  level  of  interleaving  N  * 
3,  Figure  U.2.9  shows  the  performance  ratio,  W1/V0,  versus  the  number  of 
segments,  s,  for  various  utilizations,  y.  .  Free  the  graph  it  is  evident 
that  for  utilizations  of  at  least  .75,  adding  a  dummy  segment  always 
improves  performance.  Pipelines  with  5  or  more  segments  will  show 
improvement  with  y  *  .5.  Even  if  the  added  stream  is  not  used  (  y  * 
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0),  pipelines  of  10  or  more  segments  will  have  improved  performance  with 
the  addition  of  a  dummy  segment.  Recall,  furthermore  that  the  curves  of 
Figure  4.2.9  use  a  low  estimate  of  W1/W0  as  w  decreases  from  1  due  to 
underestimating  PA(d'). 

In  general,  the  benefit  of  adding  dummy  segments  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  increase  in  probability  of  acceptance,  P^.  This  is 
especially  true  when  utilization  of  the  added  streams  is  high. 

Examination  of  Figures  4.2.7  and  4.2.8  Indicates  that  increasing  the 

deadline,  d,  causes  the  most  significant  gains  in  PA  to  occur  when  d  is 
less  than  2c  -  1 ,  the  resource  cycle  time  is  short  and  the  level  of 
interleaving  Is  low.  Therefore,  the  most  significant  gains  can  be  made 
when  adding  a  dummy  segment  when  d  is  less  than  2c  -  1 .  In  some  cases 
adding  enough  segments  so  d’  s  2c  -  1  will  be  useful,  although 

increasing  d'  beyond  2c  -  1  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable,  because  the 
gain  in  P^  in  that  region,  for  most  systems  examined,  is  not  very  large. 
Note,  however,  that  if  1001  utilization  of  the  added  streams  is 
realized,  l.e.  u  *  1,  then  adding  a  dummy  segment  is  always 

advantageous.  Gains  would  be  still  higher  if  some  additional 

computation  could  be  assigned  to  the  dummy  segment  to  Increase  the 
computational  power  of  a  single  pipeline  pass.  Of  course,  the  cost  of 
the  control  store  and  the  processor  would  then  Increase  somewhat. 

4.2.1  Branch  ReaQlullQD 

Up  to  this  point,  the  segment,  which  makes  requests  to  the 
resource,  and  consequently  determines  the  deadline  has  been  assumed  to 
be  fixed  by  system  architecture.  In  general,  the  choice  of  a  segment  to 
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sake  resource  requests  is  determined  from  timing  constraints  on 
computations  in  the  pipeline.  However,  in  some  special  cases 
flexibility  in  when  requests  are  made  can  lead  to  performance 
improvements.  The  microinstruction  request  mechanism  for  a  control 
store  will  be  examined  to  illustrate  this  flexibility  and  how  it  might 
be  exploited  by  systems  restricted  to  a  single  request  port. 

The  deadline  for  microinstruction  requests  from  the  pipeline  to  the 
control  store  is  constrained  by  the  amount  of  time,  i.e.  number  of 
segments,  required  for  branch  resolution.  Deciding  which  Instruction  to 
fetch  after  a  conditional  branch  in  the  microprogram  usually  depends  on 
the  value  produced  by  some  prior  calculation  or  comparison.  Therefore 
until  that  computation  is  completed  the  pipeline  cannot  determine  which 
microinstruction  to  request  next.  As  long  as  those  decision 
computations  can  be  completed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  pipeline  a 
reasonable  deadline  should  be  available  to  access  new  microinstructions. 

Consider  for  example  an  s  segment  pipeline  with  segments  labeled 
from  1  through  s  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4.2.10. 

If  branch  resolution  is  completed  by  segment  s-i  and  new 
microinstructions  are  required  at  segment  1,  then  the  control  store  has 
a  deadline  of  i  STUs  to  access  a  new  microinstruction.  An  analysis  can 
now  be  undertaken  using  the  principles  developed  earlier  in  this  chapter 
to  determine  the  performance  of  this  configuration.  However,  it  might 
also  be  Interesting  to  study  the  effects  of  making  all  requests  from  an 
earlier  segment,  e.g.  s-J.  In  this  case,  some  percentage  of  the 
branches  will  not  be  resolved  before  the  request  had  to  be  made  by  the 
request  port  at  segment  s-J.  When  this  situation  occurs  some  penalty 
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will  be  incurred  because  the  appropriate  microinstructions  may  not  be 
available  for  the  next  pipeline  cycle.  However  increasing  the  deadline 
increases  the  performance  of  the  control  store  and  could  lead  to  an 
overall  performance  improvement.  We  will  now  evaluate  this  tradeoff  in 
more  detail. 

Without  altering  the  pipeline  structure,  there  are  two  principal 
alternatives  for  handling  a  microprogram  branch  that  is  not  resolved  in 
time  to  make  a  request  at  the  request  port.  The  simplest  method  would 
have  the  stream  in  question  not  make  any  request  to  the  resource  during 
that  pass.  Then,  since  that  stream  would  not  have  a  microinstruction  to 
control  its  next  pass  through  the  pipeline,  it  would  have  to  make  a  null 
pass.  During  that  pass,  however,  it  would  make  a  request  for  the  next 
microinstruction,  since  the  branch  would  have  been  resolved.  This 
method  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  null  passes  for  all  unresolved 
branches,  but  might  gain  performance  by  increasing  the  deadline  and 
slightly  reducing  the  request  rate  to  the  control  store. 

The  second  alternative  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  first,  in 
which,  instead  of  making  no  requests  when  a  branch  is  still  unresolved, 
a  guess  is  made  as  to  which  branch  outcome  is  most  likely  and  the 
corresponding  microinstruction  is  requested.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any 
information,  one  would  expect  a  50f  chance  of  guessing  correctly  (for 
2-way  branches),  and  conceivably  additional  Information,  e.g.  encoded 
in  the  instruction,  could  Improve  the  odds  of  guessing  correctly. 
Although  some  non-productive  requests  will  be  made,  this  scheme  has  the 
advantage  of  requiring  a  null  pass  only  for  those  requests  that  were 
guessed  Incorrectly. 
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A  third  alternative  might  involve  making  requests  to  both  potential 
next  microinstructions.  However,  this  alternative  will  not  be 
considered  here,  since  it  involves  multiple  simultaneous  requests  to  the 
control  store. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  deadline  for  control  store  requests  is 
significantly  influenced  by  the  actual  distribution  of  branch  resolution 
times  along  the  length  of  the  pipeline.  The  probability  that  a 
conditional  branch  microinstruction  is  resolved  at  or  before  segment  1 
may  be  denoted  by  the  cumulative  probability  distribution  function 
Fb(i) .  For  illustrative  purposes,  a  hypothetical  distribution  is  shown 
in  Figure  4.2. 11.  As  for  all  probability  distribution  functions  it  must 
be  aorvotonically  increasing  and  go  to  1.0.  In  this  case,  F&(s)  is 
exactly  1.0  since  by  segment  s  all  branch  resolution  for  that  cycle  must 
be  completed.  The  nonzero  value  at  Fb(0)  occurs  since  some  branch 
resolution  may  have  been  completed  prior  to  the  pass  in  which  the  branch 
actually  occurs.  This  situation  might  arise  if  after  data  needed  for  a 
branch  decision  has  been  computed,  a  fixed  computation  under  the  control 
of  the  next  microinstruction  can  be  performed  before  the  branch  needs  to 
be  taken. 

For  microinstructions,  which  are  not  conditional  branches,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  next  address  is  known  immediately  at  the  first  segment 
of  the  pipeline.  For  the  following  analysis  each  microinstruction  is 
assumed  to  have  a  probability  \  of  being  a  branch. 

To  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  system  in  which  no  guesses  are 
made  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  number  of  passes  required  for 
non-branch,  resolved  branch  and  unresolved  branch  microinstructions. 
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Both  non-brar.ch  and  resolved  branches  require  null  passes  due  only  to 
rejections  at  the  resource.  And  therefore  will  require  1/P.(3_,d) 
passes  on  the  average,  where  ?A(aB,d)  is  the  probability  the  resource 
accepts  a  given  request.  Unresolved  branches  require  one  additional 
pass,  i.e.  1  ♦  1/P^(a  a,d)  passes.  Since  X  [1  -  Fb(s-d)]  is  the 
probability  of  ar.  unresolved  branch  when  deadline  d  is  used,  the  average 
number  of  passes  will  be 


total 


[l  -  X  Cl  -  F.  (s-d)]l 


p  (o  d)  +  x-l"Fb(»-<D- •  +  p  (a  d)  J 


?A<Vd) 


V C 1  -  Fb(s-d)], 


where  ?A(3  a)  is  the  probability  the  resource  accepts  a  given  request, 
assuaing  a  request  probability  of  3  *0  each  module  and  deadline  d. 

3 

Since  scae  passes  through  the  pipeline  by  a  task  require  no 
requests,  the  request  rate  frca  the  pipeline,  a  ,  is  less  than  1. 
However  the  unresolved  branches  which  cause  these  non-request  cycles 
occur  randcaly  so  the  requests  froa  the  pipeline  are  still  Independent. 
To  determine  the  request  rate,  3  ,  we  observe  that  every  task  makes,  on 
the  average,  1/PA(3  >td)  requests.  Therefore  since  every  task  requires 
?  Cota'  P*33*3  on  average 


I 


10 1  I 


3 . 

p  total 

'  l  *  id  -  rb(.-i))P4 (=.,<■>. 

which  la  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  paaaea  which  sake  requests  per 
task  ty  the  total  number  of  paaaea  required  per  task.  Although  thla 
formula  la  not  in  cloaed  fora  it  can  be  aolved  iteratively  to  find  a  . 

The  performance  of  thla  organization  can  be  obtained  by  obaerving 
the  probability,  W,  that  a  task  la  performing  uaeful  computations  during 
lta  paaa  through  the  pipeline,  where 

«  •  '"cod. 

Curve  A  in  Figure  «. 2. 12  llluatratea  the  performance  veraua  deadline,  d, 
for  a  control  atore  that  aakea  no  guesses  for  unreaolved  branchea  for  a 
typical  configuration  with  a  16-way  interleaved  control  atore  and  cycle 
time,  c  «  3-  The  branch  reaolutlon  diatributlon  la  aasumed  to  follow 
Figure  a. 2. 11  ahown  prevloualy  with  8  aegaenta,  and  0.2  of  the 
microinstructions  asauaed  to  be  branchea. 

One  modification  to  thla  acheae  aa  auggeated  earlier  la  to  make  a 
request  that  la  a  beat  gueaa  aa  to  which  microinstruction  will  be 
required  next.  If  the  correct  gueaa  is  made,  no  penalty  due  to  an 
unreaolved  branch  occurs.  Whereas,  if  an  incorrect  guess  la  made  the 
results  of  that  request  are  ignored  and  a  non-compute  cycle  is  taken 
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during  which  the  proper  request  is  aade. 

The  performance  for  this  modified  system  can  be  determined  by 
examining  the  possible  states  that  a  microinstruction  task  can  be  in. 
The  four  events  that  can  occur  with  respect  to  branching  behavior  in 
this  case  are  shown  in  Table  a.2.1.  Across  from  each  condition  is  the 
probability  'of  that  condition  given  the  previous  conditions  are 
satisfied,  where  X  is  the  probability  a  branch  occurs,  Fft(s-d)  is  the 
probability  a  branch  is  resolved  by  segment  s-d  and  c  is  the 
probability  of  guessing  correctly.  Therefore  the  probability  of  each 
event  is  found  by  taking  the  product  of  the  appropriate  independent 
probabilities  associated  with  each  condition  that  makes  up  the  event. 

The  expected  number  of  passes  required  per  microinstruction  can  be 
calculated  from  the  number  of  passes  required  for  each  event.  In  every 
case,  once  the  proper  request  is  being  made,  l/?A(aa,d)  passes  are 
required.  Only  in  case  IV,  where  a  pass  is  wasted  making  a  wrong 
request  is  one  additional  pass  required.  Therefore,  the  average  number 
of  passes  required  to  access  the  proper  next  microinstruction  is 

■Wtot r*  1(1  •  V-<>m 

where  X  ,  F&(s-d)  and  a  are  defined  as  above.  Note  that 

every  task  makes  a  request  every  cycle,  and  therefore  the  request  rate 

from  the  pipeline,  a  ,  is  1.0,  and  a_  *  i/N. 

a 

Curve  B  in  Figure  a. 2. 12  plots  performance  versus  deadline  for  the 
same  typical  control  store  with  16-way  interleaving,  a  cycle  time  of  3 
STUs  and  the  same  branch  and  branch  resolution  characteristics  as  above. 
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TABLE  4.2.1 


Microinstruction  Branch  Behavior 
I  No  Branch  1  •  X 


II  Branch 

Resolved  by  segments  t-d 


X 


III  Branch 

Not  resolved  by  segment  s-d 
Guess  right 


X 

•Cl  -  Fb(»-d)) 

.  0 


IV  Branch 

Not  resolved  by  segment  s-d 


X 

•(1  -  (s-d) ) 


Guess  wrong 


(1  -*> 


The  performance  measure,  W,  again  is  the  probability  a  stream  is 
performing  useful  computation,  i.e.  a  non-null  cycle,  and 


In  this  example,  c  ,  the  probability  of  guessing  correct  is 
pessimistically  assumed  to  be  0.5.  However,  the  performance  with 
guessing  is  still  superior  to  the  no  guess  scheme.  This  happens  because 
the  performance  gains  from  guessing  correctly  are  significant,  while  the 
performance  degradation  due  to  the  higher  request  rate  lowering  the 
acceptance  rate  is  slight. 

The  peak  in  each  curve  indicates  the  value  for  the  deadline,  d, 
which  maximizes  system  performance.  In  each  case  the  value  of  d  was  5 
STUs,  this  is  exactly  2c  -  1  since  the  resource  has  a  cycle  time,  e,  of 
3  STUs.  With  a  deadline  of  5  this  resource  requires  only  a  single  level 
of  buffering,  which  can  be  easily  implemented  as  a  register  that  is 
either  loaded  or  bypassed  by  each  request.  Thus,  for  this  specific  case 
the  overall  performance  of  the  system  is  improved  by  selecting  a 
deadline  which  is  significantly  greater  than  the  cycle  time  of  the 
resource . 

In  general,  the  probability  of  acceptance  curves  (Figures  #.2.7  and 
#.2.8)  have  very  steep  slopes  for  deadlines  from  c,  the  cycle  time  of 
the  resource,  to  2c  -  1,  Therefore  for  an  arbitrary  branch  resolution 
distribution,  if  the  number  of  unresolved  branches  does  not  Increase  too 
rapidly  as  the  deadline  is  Increased  from  c  to  2c  -  1,  using  a  deadline 
of  2c  -  1  and  a  limited  amount  of  buffering  could  Improve  system 
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performance.  However,  the  probability  of  acceptance  increases  very 
slowly  for  deadlines  above  2c  -  1 ,  while  the  number  of  unresolved 
branches  continues  to  increase,  so  it  is  less  likely  that  forcing  the 
deadline  to  be  larger  than  2c  -  1  would  result  in  much  improvement,  if 
any,  in  system  performance.  In  general  one  would  expect  to  find 
increases  in  d  improving  performance  to  a  point  and  causing  a  decrease 
in  performance  after  that  point  as  improved  acceptance  probabilities  are 
overcome  by  Increases  in  wrongly  guessed  unresolved  branches. 

iLJ.  ftulklalg  A&ifiu  Uflln  Sgaaoc 

A  main  memory  shared  by  the  processes  of  a  multiple  stream 
pipelined  processor  has  many  characteristics  in  common  with  the  control 
store  for  such  a  processor.  As  with  the  control  store,  a  single  port 
main  memory  that  accepts  requests  from  a  single  distinguished  segment 
for  the  pipeline  can  receive  requests  one  per  segment  time  unit  in  a 
round-robin  fashion  from  the  tasks  in  the  pipeline.  The  main  memory 
also  has  its  cycle  time,  c,  and  deadline,  d,  within  which  requests  must 
be  satisfied  to  avoid  performance  degradation.  Thus,  a  main  memory 
appears  to  fit  within  the  constraints  of  our  model  for  fixed-cycle 
resources  shared  by  the  streams  of  a  pipelined  processor. 

A  main  memory  does  however  have  some  characteristics  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  control  store  described  previously.  First, 
since  the  contents  of  the  main  memory  can  be  modified  by  the  active 
processes  it  is  difficult  to  Implement  an  organization  with  multiple 
copies  of  main  memory,  since  to  maintain  data  Integrity  all 
modifications  caused  by  writing  into  memory  must  be  reflected  in  all 
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copies.  In  addition,  the  customarily  large  size  and  cost  of  main  memory 
would  prohibit  its  replication.  Therefore,  an  interleaved  main  memory 
appears  to  be  a  more  desirable  alternative  if  acceptable  performance  can 
be  obtained  thereby. 

The  request  behavior  for  main  memory  could  also  differ  from  that 
for  a  control  store.  Requests  from  the  pipeline  to  the  control  store 
were  assumed  to  be  exactly  one  per  STU,  because  each  stream  requires  a 
new  microinstruction  for  each  pass  through  the  pipeline.  The 
probability  of  acceptance  for  this  request  behavior  yields  a  lower  bound 
on  the  performance  of  any  single  request  port  pipeline.  However,  main 
memory  requests  may  not  be  made  as  frequently.  Therefore,  requests  will 
tend  to  find  less  congestion  at  the  resource.  Performance  will  also 
appear  to  be  higher  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  cycles  that  make  no 
requests  will  never  be  penalized.  Both  factors  tend  to  improve  the 
overall  performance  of  the  system.  Subsection  4.3.1  examines  these 
effects  in  more  detail. 

Memory  writes  introduce  another  distinction  between  main  memory  and 
control  store.  Most  processors  do  not  permit  dynamic  modification  of 
the  contents  of  the  control  store  and  even  for  thoae  that  do,  such 
modification  is  a  relatively  infrequent  operation  compared  to  control 
store  reads  and  is  normally  handled  separately  from  normal  computation. 
In  contrast,  main  memory  writes  comprise  a  significant  percentage  of  all 
accesses.  Memory  writes  differ  from  reads  because  there  is  actually  no 
return  response  required  from  the  resource,  unlike  the  read  request 
which  requires  the  data  read  to  be  returned.  Therefore,  write  request 
scheduling  need  not  be  constrained  to  meet  the  deadline  required  of  read 


requests.  Any  discipline  that  maintains  the  Integrity  of  the  data  can 
be  used.  The  strict  deadline  queuing  mechanism  as  illustrated  for 
control  store  reads,  certainly  could  be  used,  by  imposing  the  same 
deadlines  on  writes  as  on  reads.  This  performance  would  again  provide  a 
lower  bound  on  system  performance,  when  both  reads  and  writes  are 

present.  However,  taking  advantage  of  the  additional  flexibility 
introduced  by  writes  could  lead  to  even  better  performance.  This 
potential  will  be  explored  briefly  in  Subsection  4.3.2. 

4.3.1  Hfiflaccfl  RtflUflal  Rates 

In  this  section  the  effect  of  reduced  request  rates  on  processor 
performance  is  examined.  The  resource  in  question  is  assumed  to  be  an 
interleaved  main  memory  and  requests  are  to  be  serviced  by  a  strict 

deadline  queuing  discipline  as  developed  in  Chapter  3,  in  which  all 

requests  have  the  same  deadline. 

As  was  the  case  for  control  store  requests,  it  is  assumed  that 

requests  are  Independent  and  uniformly  distributed  among  the  modules  of 
the  main  memory.  Therefore,  if  a  request  is  made  every  segment  time 
unit,  the  performance  of  the  resource  as  Indicated  by  its  acceptance 

behavior  is  described  by  its  probability  of  acceptance  of  a  request 

PA(a  B,a,c,d) ,  where  a  „  ia  the  probability  of  a  request  to  particular 
module  (with  uniform  requests  to  N  modules  a  «  UN),  a  and  c  are  the 

resource  access  and  cycle  times,  respectively,  and  d  is  the  deadline 

imposed  on  all  requests.  For  deadline  queuing  P^  (  a  ^  *  1/N,a,o,d)  can 
be  calculated  from  formulas  3.4.1  and  3-4.2.  Of  course,  these  are 
exactly  the  same  results  as  were  obtained  for  control  store  requests. 


r 
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If  not  every  task  makes  a  memory  request,  then  the  request  rate  to 
the  modules  simply  decreases.  Recall  that  *  is  the  probability  that  a 
task  aakes  a  request  froa  the  pipeline.  Similarly,  a  is  the 
probability  that  a  request  arrives  at  the  resource  in  a  given  STU. 
Thus,  with  requests  appearing  randomly  from  the  pipeline,  the 
probability  of  a  particular  module  receiving  a  request  is  a  a  x  S  /N. 
Therefore,  the  probability  a  given  request  is  accepted  is  P,(  At  «  a  /N, 
a,  o,  d).  As  developed  in  Section  3-2  we  find  that  the  average  number 
of  passes  required  by  a  task  is 


p  total 


l  +  ♦ 


where  ?A  *  PA(3B  *  3  /N,  a,  c,  d) ,  since  t  of  the  requests  require 
1 /P A  cycles  and  the  remainder  only  1. 

The  analysis  thus  far  for  reduced  request  rates  has  not  considered 
the  perturbations  due  to  rejected  requests.  For  organizations  with 
requests  every  cycle,  as  for  the  control  store,  sometimes  an  instruction 
stream  is  delayed  because  a  rejected  request  must  be  resubmitted.  But 
the  system  continues  to  generate  one  request  per  segment  time  unit. 
Also,  if  the  original  requests  were  uniformly  distributed,  then  the 
actual  distribution  of  requests  to  the  modules  will  still  be  uniformly 
distributed.  This  occurs  because  each  module  should  reject  the  same 
number  of  requests,  so  each  module  still  receives  the  same  total  number 
of  requests.  However,  with  reduced  rates,  the  actual  request  rate  seen 
by  the  resource  may  be  altered. 


The  actual  request  rate  seen  by  the  resource  is  determined  by  the 


number  of  times  requests  are  rejected.  To  determine  3,  consider  a 
stream  of  tasks,  such  that  R  of  the  tasks  make  requests  and  If  do  not. 
Thus,  the  probability  a  task  makes  a  request  is  3  *  R  /  [R  ♦  K].  Now, 
rejected  requests  Increase  the  probability  that  the  resource  sees  a 
request  due  to  the  presence  of  resubmitted  requests.  It  was  shown 
previously  that  each  task  which  makes  a  request  requires  1/P^  passes 
where  is  a  function  of  the  probability  that  a  request  is  made  to  the 
resource,  3  ,  and  the  resource  parameters.  Therefore,  the  probability 
the  resource  receives  a  request  is 


R/Pa  + 


Substitution  yields 


Note  that  ?A  is  a  complex  function  of  a  .  Thus  this  equation  is  most 
easily  solved  by  iteration. 

Figure  tt.3.1  plots  performance  W  >  1/p  total,  the  probability  a 
task  is  doing  useful  computation,  versus  deadline  for  various  task 
request  rates,  ♦  .  For  this  example,  an  organization  with  access  time 
equal  to  cycle  time,  a  *  c  ■  3  and  8-way  interleaving  (N*8)  is  used. 
The  curve  labelled  ♦  *  1.0,  corresponds  to  a  pipeline  which  makes 

requests  every  time  unit.  It  therefore  shows  a  performance  identical  to 
the  performance  that  would  be  predicted  for  a  control  store  with  the 
same  system  parameters.  Reducing  the  request  rate  has  the  effect  of 
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improving  performance,  while  maintaining  the  general  shape  of  the  curve. 
This  effect  is  very  similar  to  that  observed  when  the  level  of 
interleaving  is  increased,  while  all  other  parameters  are  held  constant. 

Figure  4.3.2  more  clearly  shows  the  effect  of  the  request  rate,  ♦  , 
on  system  performance  by  plotting  performance,  W,  versus  *  for  the  same 
system  for  a  few  different  deadlines,  d.  The  steep  slope  near  ♦  >1.0 
shows  that  the  most  significant  improvements  appear  to  occur  by  slightly 
reducing  ♦  below  1.0.  The  left-hand  portions  of  the  curves  approach 
1.0  since  with  no  requests,  l.e.  *  a  0.0,  all  tasks  need  take  only  one 
pass  through  the  pipeline,  without  any  null  passes. 

Figure  U.3. 2  also  illustrates  the  marked  effect  that  varying  the 
deadline,  d,  can  have  on  system  performance.  For  this  system  with  cycle 
time,  c  *  3  and  8-way  lnterleavi^,  we  observe  that  with  a  deadline  d  * 
3,  the  rate  of  requests,  ♦  ,  must  be  less  than  .75  to  achieve  the  same 
performance  as  a  system  with  d  a  U  and  *  a  1.0.  And  if  d  *  4  it  must 
have  ♦  <  .60  to  achieve  the  same  performance  as  a  system  with  d  *  5  and 
f  a  1.0.  This  again  illustrates  the  potential  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
deadline,  even  if  it  is  only  slightly  greater  than  c. 

By  considering  systems  with  good  performance  one  expects  that  the 
variation  in  <3  due  to  rejected  requests  would  be  small.  Table  4.3.1 
enumerates  the  pertinent  statistics  for  a  number  of  interleaved  memory 
configurations.  Comparison  of  the  request  rate  of  the  tasks,  ♦  ,  and 
the  actual  request  rate  to  the  resource,  a  ,  show  the  difference  to  be 
only  a  few  percent.  The  ultimate  difference  in  final  system  performance 
between  the  model,  which  estimates  a  iteratively,  with  performance  W, 
and  a  model,  which  simply  assumes  a  *  ♦  ,  with  performance  W  ,  is  less 


TABLE  4.3.1 


Performance  with  Reduced  Request  Rates 


N 

c 

d 

t 

a 

PA 

W 

total 

W' 

P  ' 

total 

8. 

3 

3 

0.200000 

0.208231 

0.9505 

0.9897 

1.0104 

0.9901 

1.0100 

8. 

3 

5 

0.200000 

0.200297 

0.9981 

0.9996 

1 . 0004 

0.9996 

1.0004 

8. 

3 

7 

0.200000 

0.200000 

0.9999 

1 . 0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

8. 

3 

3 

0.400000 

0.424354 

0.9041 

0.9593 

1.0424 

0.9615 

1.0400 

8. 

3 

5 

0.400000 

0.401765 

0.9926 

0.9970 

1 .0030 

0.9971 

1.0029 

8. 

3 

7 

0.400000 

0.400130 

0.9995 

0.9998 

1.0002 

0.9998 

1.0002 

8. 

3 

3 

0.600000 

0.634688 

0.8631 

0.9131 

1 . 0952 

0.9174 

1.0900 

8. 

3 

5 

0.600000 

0.603910 

0.9836 

0.9901 

1.0100 

0.9902 

1 .0099 

8. 

3 

7 

0.600000 

0.600455 

0.9981 

0.9989 

1.0011 

0.9989 

1.0011 

8. 

3 

3 

0.800000 

0.828402 

0.8284 

0.8579 

1.1657 

0.8621 

1.1600 

8. 

3 

5 

0.800000 

0.804535 

0.9715 

0.9771 

1.0235 

0.9773 

1.0232 

8. 

3 

7 

0.800000 

0.800740 

0.9954 

0.9963 

1.0037 

0.9963 

1.0037 

8. 

3 

3 

1 . 000000 

1.000000 

0.8000 

0.8000 

1 . 2500 

0.8000 

1.2500 

8. 

3 

5 

1 . 000000 

1 . 000000 

0.9570 

0.9570 

1.0449 

0.9570 

1.04*9 

8. 

3 

7 

1.000000 

1.000000 

0.9908 

0.9908 

1.0093 

0.9908 

1.0093 

16. 

3 

3 

0.200000 

0.203980 

0.9751 

0.9949 

1.0051 

0.9950 

1.0050 

16. 

3 

5 

0.200000 

0.200000 

0.9995 

0.9999 

1.0001 

0.9999 

1.0001 

16. 

3 

7 

0.200000 

0.200000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

16. 

3 

3 

0.400000 

0.412104 

0.9510 

0.9798 

1.0206 

0.9804 

1.0200 

16. 

3 

5 

0.400000 

0.400446 

0.9981 

0.9993 

1.0007 

0.9993 

1.0007 

16. 

3 

7 

0.400000 

0.400000 

0.9999 

1.0000 

1 . 0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

16. 

3 

3 

0.600000 

0.617697 

0.9283 

0.9557 

1.0463 

0.9569 

1.0*50 

16. 

3 

5 

0.600000 

0.600997 

0.9958 

0.9975 

1 . 0025 

0.9975 

1 . 0025 

16. 

3 

7 

0.600000 

0.600000 

0.9998 

0.9999 

1.0001 

0.9999 

1.0001 

16. 

3 

3 

0.800000 

0.815068 

0.9075 

0.9246 

1 . 08 15 

0.9259 

1.0800 

16. 

3 

5 

0.800000 

0.801173 

0 . 9927 

0.99*1 

1 . 0059 

0.99*1 

1 . 0059 

16. 

3 

7 

0.800000 

0.800000 

0.9995 

0.9996 

1.0004 

0.9996 

1 . 0004 

16. 

3 

3 

1.000000 

1.000000 

0.8889 

0.8889 

1.1250 

0.6889 

1.1250 

16. 

3 

5 

1.000000 

1 .000000 

0.9887 

0.9887 

1.0115 

0.9887 

1.0115 

16. 

3 

7 

1.000000 

1.000000 

0.9989 

0.9989 

1.0011 

0.9989 

4 

1.0011 
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problem,  which  can  destroy  data  Integrity. 

An  analytic  model  can  be  developed  to  predict  the  performance  of 
such  a  buffering  system  which  accepts  only  those  requests  that  will 
satisfy  their  respective  deadlines.  Figure  4.3.3a  is  a  Markov  model  for 
such  a  resource  with  a  slr*le  level  of  buffering  and  assuming  requests 
arrive  with  arbitrarily  distributed  deadlines.  This  model  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  developed  in  Chapter  3  fop  requests  with  only  one 
deadline.  The  node  labeled  ®  is  the  idle  state  and  the  active  states 
are  labeled  (1,  J)  corresponding  to  the  cases  in  which  the  request  in 
service  has  i  time  units  to  go  before  completion  and  J  requests  are 
buffered.  Also,  3  is  the  probability  that  a  request  arrives  and  S  *  1 
-  3  •  The  transition  probabilities  t^  are  the  probabilities  that  a 
request  arrives  at  the  state  associated  with  the  transition  and  can  be 
serviced . 

Theorem  3-tt-2  gives  a  method  to  determine  whether  a  newly  arriving 
request  with  deadline  d  should  be  accepted.  From  the  theorem  it  follows 
that  if  the  resource  is  in  state  ®  ,  a  request  is  always  accepted,  and 
if  it  is  in  state  (1,  J)  and  the  request  has  a  deadline  of  d  time  units, 
then  it  should  be  accepted  if  J  <  L  (d-1)/c  J  -  1  or  if  J  «  l  (d-l)/c  j 
-1  and  1  <  d  -  e*  Note,  however,  that  because  the  queue 

is  of  finite  length,  this  criterion  might  specify  that  a  request  should 
be  queued,  but  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  it  because  of  buffer 
overflow. 

Since  we  have  assumed  that  all  requests  are  Independent  and  have 
arbitrarily  distributed  deadlines,  let  us  assume  that  there  is  some 
probability  distribution  such  that  th)  probability  a  request  has 
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deadline  dj_  is  for  0  'L  1  <  L-1.  Note, 

L-l 

C  pd."  1 

f-0  * 

and  the  probability  a  request  arrives  and  has  deadline  d^  is  a  •  p^. 
Now,  it  is  straightforward  to  find  each  transition  probability,  t.^, 
which  is  the  probability  that  a  request  arrives  and  can  be  accepted  when 
the  systea  is  in  state  (k,  0).  Thus, 

t  -  Y.  a‘pd,  (4-3-D 

d£  2t  D 

where  D  is  the  minimum  deadline  a  request  may  have  and  still  be  accepted 
when  the  systea  is  in  state  (k,0). 

The  reduced  aodel  in  Figure  4.3.3b  car.  be  constructed  by  collapsing 
the  sequences  froo  (c-1,0)  to  (0,0)  from  (e-1,0)  to  (0,1)  and  froa  (c-1) 
to  (0,1)  into  single  transitions.  The  nodes  labeled  A  and  B  correspond 
to  states  (c-1,0)  and  (c-1,1)  in  the  original  aodel  and  thus  correspond 
to  the  states  in  which  a  new  request  has  been  accepted.  Thus,  solving 
for  the  steady  state  probability  of  being  in  states  A  or  B  and 
normalizing  with  respect  to  the  original  aodel  gives  the  probability  of 
the  resource  accepting  a  request.  The  normalization  equation  for  this 
reduced  aodel  is  PE  ♦  ♦  PB  ♦  (c-1)Pc  ♦  ( e-1  )PD  >  1.  Thus,  the 

probability  that  a  resource  is  accepting  a  request  is 


where 


tQ(l  -  *> 


end 


c-l 

Y  -  n  (1  -  tt) 

l-l 


Application  of  Bayes  theorem  gives  the  probability  that  a  particular 
request  is  accepted  as 


(i*. 3. 2) 


For  the  special  case  of  main  memory,  let  us  assume  that  reads  have 
a  deadline  dp  a  d  and  the  probability  a  request  is  a  read  request  is  Pp. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  writes  have  no  deadline  dw  a  •  and  the 
probability  a  request  is  a  write  request  is  Pw  a  1-?p.  Now  assuming 
N-way  interleaving,  ♦  a  1  and  independent  request  to  the  modules,  a  m  a 
l/N,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  t^  probabilities  and  the 
perfdrmance  of  the  system  for  any  cycle  time  c. 
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With  only  one  level  of  buffering  the  effects  of  this  scheme  are 
only  evident  when  d  <  2c.  In  these  cases,  substitution  in  equation 

(4.3.1)  to  find  the  t.^3  yields 


a  k  *  d  - 

< 

L*J 

ap  k  >  d  - 

w 

It! 

Substitution  into  equation  4.3.2  gives  the  probability  of 
acceptance  for  an  N-way  interleaved  main  memory  which  receives  requests 
for  reads  with  a  deadline  d  with  probability  ?r  and  writes,  which  have 
no  deadline,  with  probability  Pw  z  1  -  P  The  graph  in  Figure  4.3.4 
displays  acceptance  probability  versus  read  deadline  for  a  one  level 
buffered  system  for  memory  cycle  times  2,  3  and  4  and  read  probabilities 
.6  and  1.0.  Noting  that  ?r  *  1.0  is  equivalent  to  strict  deadline 
queuing  of  all  requests  as  if  they  had  a  deadline  d  one  observes  that 
queuing  write  requests  when  appropriate  does  improve  performance  in  most 
cases.  However,  with  1  level  of  buffering  that  technique  has  no  effect 
when  d  is  exactly  2c.  This  occurs  because  deadline  queuing  with  one 
buffer  and  a  deadline,  d  2  2c  is  equivalent  to  simple  FIFO  queuing  of 
all  requests,  as  demonstrated  in  Theorem  3.4.3. 

Complex  models  for  higher  levels  of  queuing  can  be  constructed 
similarly.  However,  these  models  become  much  more  complex. 
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UjJL  Time  Multiplexed  Crossbar  Conflict  R.eaciuVigP 

Since  this  research  has  been  principally  concerned  with  requests 
generated  by  a  single  distinguished  segment  of  a  pipeline,  the  models 
constructed  have  permitted  a  resource  to  receive  only  a  single  request 
during  any  one  pipeline  segment  time  unit.  Since  requests  can  be 
handled  by  a  single  time-multiplexed  bus  from  the  pipeline  to  the 
resource.  However,  non-pipelincd  configurations  of  multiple  processors 
might  generate  multiple  simultaneous  requests.  For  example  the  C.mmp 
processor  developed  at  Carnigie-Mellon  University  consists  of  sixteen 
distinct  processors  operating  simultaneously  and  sharing  a  common 
multiport  memory  ( WUL72 ] . 

Figure  4.4.1  illustrates  a  possible  sequencing  of  requests  for  a 
four  processor  system.  Part  a  of  the  diagram  illustrates  the 
time-multiplexed  requests  that  might  arise  from  a  four  segment  pipelined 
processor  or  from  four  distinct  processors  which  successively  use  clocks 
each  one  quarter  cycle  out  of  phase  from  the  next.  The  labels  in  the 
squares  reflect  which  processor  generated  the  request.  Similarly  part  b 
of  the  figure  indicates  how  requests  generated  by  four  processors  with 
fully  synchronized  clocks  might  be  represented.  Conflicts  at  a  resource 
(e.g.  a  module  of  an  interleaved  memory)  might  make  it  necessary  to 
resubmit  rejected  requests  in  both  schemes.  In  general,  a  system  that 
can  make  time-multiplexed  requests  at  a  rate  of  one  request  per  time 
unit  to  a  resource  with  a  cycle  time  of  c  time  units  can  generate  the 
same  number  of  requests  as  a  system  that  can  generate  c  simultaneous 
requests  once  per  resource  cycle  time. 
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An  Implementation  of  a  simultaneous  request  mechanism  generally 
requires  the  construction  of  a  crossbar  switch.  A  crossbar  switch,  such 
as  used  by  the  C.mmp,  allows  each  processor  to  be  connected  to  a 
distinct  memory  module  for  the  duration  of  each  memory  cycle.  Conflicts 
arise  because  no  two  processors  may  access  a  single  memory  module 
simultaneously.  Consequently  when  more  than  one  processor  requires  the 
same  module,  only  one  request  can  be  satisfied  and  the  others  must  be 
deferred  at  least  until  the  next  memory  cycle.  This  behavior  results  in 
the  performance  degradation  observed  when  a  resource  is  shared  by 
multiple  processors  by  means  of  a  crossbar  switch.  Ravi  [RAV72], 
Strecker  (S7R70]  and  others  have  theoretically  modeled  the  performance 
of  crossbar  switchir*  systems  which  receive  randomly  distributed 
requests.  Chang,  Kucx,  and  Lawrie  [CHA77]  have  reexamined  these  results 
by  simulation  and  shown  them  to  be  slightly  optimistic. 

For  the  request  structure  illustrated  in  Figure  4.4.1  with  a 
resource  cycle  time  of  c  *  4  STUs,  comparison  of  the  performance  of  part 
b  as  predicted  in  [STR70]  with  the  performance  with  no  buffering  for 
part  a  as  predicted  by  the  analysis  of  Chapter  3  shows  that  the  crossbar 
switching  scheme  is  superior  in  performance  to  the  time-multiplexed 
switching  scheme.  For  example,  with  a  request  rate  a  *  1/16  the  the 
probability  of  acceptance  for  the  schemes  a  and  b  are  .842  and  .910, 
respectively.  Although  this  simple  comparison  has  negated  the  possibly 
high  cost,  low  reliability  and  propagation  delay  of  the  crossbar,  it 
appears  that  in  general,  unbuffered  time-multiplexed  switching  networks 
perform  more  poorly  than  comparable  crossbar  switching  schemes. 


For  a  resource  that  receives  a  fixed  sequence  of  requests,  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  requests  are  presented  to  the 
resource  in  a  time  multiplexed  fashion  without  buffering  at  the  resource 
then  the  performance  can  not  exceed  that  of  the  corresponding 
organization  that  generates  requests  simultaneously.  In  essence,  the 
number  of  requests  serviced  by  an  organization  that  generates  c  requests 
simultaneously  each  resource  cycle  time  can  be  no  less  than  that  of  an 
organization  that  maxes  evenly  distributed  time-multiplexed  requests  at 
a  rate  of  c  per  resource  cycle  time,  i.e.  the  resource  appears  to  have 
a  cycle  time  of  c  time  units,  where  the  time  unit  is  the  interval 
between  requests. 

This  conclusion  can  be  appreciated  by  considering  each  group  of 
simultaneous  requests  and  comparing  them  to  the  corresponding  set  of 
time-multiplexed  requests.  Consider  a  group  of  c  simultaneous  requests 
and  the  corresponding  set  of  simultaneous  requests.  For  example,  Figure 
4.4.2  illustrates  the  resource  requests  and  their  service  times  if  c 
equals  3.  Parts  a  and  b  of  the  figure  correspond  to  the  resource 
occupancy  for  time-multiplexed  and  simultaneous  ( 3  at  a  time)  requests, 
respectively.  The  shaded  requests  in  part  a  correspond  to  the  shaded 
set  of  simultaneous  requests  in  part  b.  For  the  simultaneous  request 
mechanism  the  number  of  requests  that  can  be  serviced  from  a  particular 
group  of  c  simultaneous  requests  depends  only  on  the  conflicts  among  the 
requests  in  that  group.  For  the  time-multiplexed  request  mechanism  the 
same  set  of  requests  would  conflict  because  each  request  must  overlap 
the  next  c  -  1  requests.  Thus,  the  time-multiplexed  mechanism  can  never 
service  more  than  the  simultaneous  scheme,  since  the  same  group  of 
requests  overlap  their  services  in  both  cases  (recall  there  is  no 
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buffering).  Furthermore,  since  the  time-multiplexed  requests  may  also 
conflict  with  the  previous  group,  while  simultaneous  requests  will  not, 
the  performance  for  time-multiplexed  requests  will  generally  be  worse 
than  for  simultaneous  requests. 

The  results  of  Chapter  3  Indicated  that  buffering  of  requests  for 
time-multiplexed  request  sequences  to  a  resource  might  improve 
performance.  This  buffering  is  effective  when  the  deadline  within  which 
a  request  must  be  satisfied  is  greater  than  the  resource  cycle  time. 
Thus,  one  might  expect  that  with  a  large  enough  deadline  the  performance 
of  a  time-multiplexed  request  organization  could  conceivably  exceed  that 
of  a  simultaneous  request  scheme. 

Recalling  the  request  sequences  of  Figure  4.4.2b,  one  can  observe 
that  no  buffering  may  be  applied  to  the  simultaneous  request  strategy 
until  the  deadline  reaches  6  time  units,  or  in  general,  twice  the  cycle 
time  of  the  resource,  i.e.  2c.  This  occurs  since  for  any  group  of 
simultaneous  requests  a  module  at  which  a  conflict  arose  will  not  become 
idle  for  the  cycle  time  of  the  resource,  in  this  case  3  time  units,  and 
therefore  a  rejected  request  started  after  it  beeves  idle  will  not 
finish  until  2c  time  units  after  It  was  first  submitted.  Therefore, 
when  the  simultaneous  request  mechanism  is  used  a  deadline  of  2c  time 
units  is  required  before  buffering  would  permit  more  requests  to  meet 
their  deadlines.  On  the  other  hand,  since  a  system  with 
time-multiplexed  requests  may  employ  some  buffering  for  any  deadline 
greater  than  c  time  units  its  performance  under  certain  circumstances 
can  be  shown  to  meet  that  of  the  corresponding  simultaneous  request 


system  with  the  same  deadline. 


One  situation  in  which  the  performance  with  time-multiplexed 
requests  can  perform  at  least  as  well  as  with  simultaneous  requests 


occurs  when  the  deadline  is  exactly  2c 


^  1 . 


Tn  that  case,  buffering 


does  not  help  for  the  simultaneous  requests  since  the  deadline  is  less 

than  2c.  However,  buffering  can  be  employed  for  the  time-multiplexed 

i  S 

requests. 


Consider  the  group  of  c  time-multiplexed  requests  that  corresponds 

V  -. .  " 

to  a  particular  group  of  c  simultaneous  requests.  Without  loss  of 
generality,  we  assume  that  the  first  request  in  the  group  arrives  at 
time  t.  Therefore,  that  request  must  begin  service  no  later  than  t  ♦  d 
—  c  *  t  ♦  c  -  1  to  meet  its  deadline.  That  is  also  the  time  at  which 
the  last  of  the  c  requests  arrives.  Note,  all  the  requests  in  the  group 
arrive  before  t  ♦  c  -  1  and  can  meet  their  respective  deadlines  if  their 
service  is  initiated  at  that  time.  Furthermore,  if  the  requests  in 
every  such  group  are  only  initiated  for  service  exactly  c  -  1  time  units 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  request  in  the  group,  there  would  never 
be  conflicts  between  the  requests  from  distinct  groups,  l.e.  the  first 
request  in  each  group  arrives  c  time  units  before  the  first  request  from 
the  next  group,  so  service  of  the  requests  from  different  groups  does 
not  overlap.  So  the  maximum  number  of  requests  that  can  be  serviced 
simultaneously  from  each  group  can  be  selected  for  service  exactly  c  -  1 
time  units  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  request  in  the  group.  That 
technique  would  permit  exactly  the  same  niaaber  of  requests  to  meet  their 
deadlines  as  an  organization  that  makes  c  simultaneous  requests  every 
resource  cycle  time.  Thus,  an  organization  with  time-multiplexed 


requests,  where  each  request  has  a  deadline  of  2c  -  t,  can  perform  at 
least  as  well  as  the  corresponding  system  that  makes  simultaneous 
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requests  once  per  resource  cycle  time. 

As  a  specific  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  resource  with  cycle 
tiae  c  *  3  and  a  deadline  d  *  2c  -  1  *  5.  The  requests  generated  by 
this  organization  and  the  corresponding  simultaneous  request  scheme  are 
shown  in  Figure  4.M.2.  The  shaded  requests  show  the  same  group  of 
requests  as  they  would  appear  in  the  two  systems.  As  noted  above,  the 
slaultaneous  request  system  need  not  buffer  any  requests,  but  the 
time-multiplexed  request  system  may  buffer  a  request  and  still  service 
it  by  its  deadline.  We  now  propose  the  following  schedullrg  strategy 
for  the  skewed  request  sequences: 

1)  delay  consideration  of  the  request  labeled 

1  for  2  time  units. 

2)  Delay  consideration  of  the  request  labeled 

2  for  1  time  unit. 

3)  Consider  the  request  labelled  3  immediately. 

Note  that  as  long  as  all  the  requests  initiate  service  at  their  new 
"times  of  consideration"  all  of  the  requests  so  serviced  will  still  meet 
their  respective  deadlines.  In  addition,  if  each  successive  group  is 
scheduled  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  no  conflicts  between 
requests  from  distinct  groups.  Thus,  since  in  both  organizations  the 
same  sets  of  requests  are  considered  for  service  simultaneously  the 
number  of  requests  serviced  would  be  identical. 

This  proposed  scheduling  discipline,  however,  does  not  exploit  all 
the  potential  of  the  deadline  that  is  available  to  every  request  in  the 
time-multiplexed  organization.  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  3  that  for  a 


fixed  sequence  of  requests  FCFS  service  of  those  requests  that  can  meet 


their  deadlines,  maximizes  the  number  of  requests  serviced  that  meet 
their  deadlines.  Thus,  when  d  =  2c- 1 ,  implementation  of  such  a 
scheduling  discipline  would  permit  the  performance  of  the 
time-multiplexed  organization  to  meet  or  even  exceed  that  of  the 
corresponding  simultaneous  request  organization. 

By  extending  the  previous  observations  to  systems  with  longer 
deadlines,  it  is  again  possible  to  compare  the  performance  of 
simultaneous  and  time-multiplexed  request  mechanisms.  In  general  one 
would  expect  a  simultaneous  request  mechanism  to  achieve  higher 
performance  for  deadlines  of  the  form  d  xnc  for  positive  Integers  n  and 
time-multiplexed  request  mechanisms  to  achieve  better  performance  for 
deadlines  of  the  form  d  *  no  -  1  for  any  positive  integer  n. 

To  complete  this  comparison  of  time-multiplexed  switchlr^  and 
crossbar  switching  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  effects  of  bufferlr^ 
for  a  simultaneous  request  mechanism.  As  observed  earlier  no  buffering 
is  required  until  the  deadline  is  at  least  twice  the  cycle  time  of  the 
resource.  Using  similar  arguments  to  those  invoked  previously,  one 
would  expect  that  the  corresponding  skewed  request  mechanism  would  have 
inferior  performance  for  a  deadline  of  exactly  twice  the  cycle  time, 
l.e.  d  >  2c. 

To  perform  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  a  simultaneous  request 
mechanism,  we  assume  that  a  processor  generates  a  request  for  a  resource 
with  some  uniform  probability  a  .  Equivalently  this  implies  that  for  a 
multiple  module  interleaved  memory  with  N  modules  and  uniform  requests 
to  the  modules  a  *  a/n.  Since  requests  are  assumed  to  be  randomly 
distributed  among  the  modules,  it  is  sufficient  to  study  the  performance 


of  any  one  module. 


Consider  the  staple  Markov  model  In  Figure  U.U.3.  This  trivial, 
one  state  aodel  is  used  to  represent  the  operation  of  a  simultaneous 
request  scheme  in  which  ?  processors  each  make  one  request  each  resource 
cycle  time  with  no  buffering.  Transitions  are  assumed  to  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  each  cycle  and  the  various  transitions  represent  the  number 
of  requests  during  that  cycle.  The  transition  labelled  5  represents 
the  case  in  which  no  requests  are  received  at  this  module  and  a  1  and 
aj  represent  the  cases  in  which  one  and  two  or  more  requests  are 
received  respectively.  Note,  that  for  both  ct^,  and  3^  transitions 
exactly  1  request  is  accepted  for  service  and  additional  requests  must 
be  rejected.  The  circled  numbers  represent  the  number  of  requests 
accepted  for  each  transition.  Thus  finding  the  probability  that  the 
model  is  making  transitions  0r  3^  will  give  the  probability  that 

the  module  is  servicing  a  request,  i.e. 

£  (no.  request*  accepted  at  a  module  J  ■  l’S^  +  *’a2 

*  °1  *  °2 

.  1  .  S 

Solving  by  combinatorial  analysis  for  B,  the  probability  that  no 
request  is  made  to  a  module,  for  a  system  with  p  processors  and  N 
modules  we  find 


The  probability  that  a  request  from  one  of  the  processors  is  accepted  is 


(3  No  Request 
ax  1  Request 
a2  2:  2  Requests 

<*i  +  a2  +  s  1 


4.4.3  Markov  Model  for  Simultaneous  Requests  (d  -  c) 


/3  No  Request 
a\  1  Request 
a2  2  2  Request 

ai"*"  a2  *  £  =  1 


rs-MOS 


4.4.4  Markov  Model  for  Simultaneous  Requests  (d  -  2c) 
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Pa(P.N) 


E  [no.  requests  accepted  at  a  module,'  N 


Substitution  yields 


Pa(P,N)  - 


,N-1/ 

1  -  (-JJ-)  I  -N 


(4.4.1) 


for  simultaneous  requests  from  p  processors  with  requests  uniformly 
distributed  to  N  modules  with  no  buffering.  This  result  is  identical  to 
the  results  found  in  [STH70]. 

Figure  a. a. a  expands  this  model  to  include  a  single  level  of 
buffering.  This  buffering  can  be  utilized  effectively  when  a  request 
has  a  deadline  at  least  twice,  but  less  than  three  times,  the  cycle  time 
of  the  resource.  In  this  model  the  state  X  corresponds  to  the  system 
state  in  which  no  requests  are  buffered  at  this  module.  While  in  this 
state  a  single  request  arriving  at  this  module  can  be  serviced. 
Whereas,  if  two  or  more  requests  arrive,  one  request  may  be  serviced 
immediately,  one  request  is  buffered  and  deferred  for  service  in  the 
next  resource  cycle  and  any  additional  requests  are  rejected.  The  model 
moves  to  the  state  labeled  1  when  the  module  has  buffered  a  request. 
When  in  this  state,  the  buffered  request  must  be  serviced  in  the  next 
resource  cycle.  However,  if  one  or  more  requests  arrive  at  the 
beginning  of  that  cycle,  one  of  them  will  go  into  the  buffer  to  be 
serviced  during  the  following  cycle.  All  additional  requests  must  be 
rejected.  The  circled  numbers  in  Figure  a. a. ft  indicate  the  number  of 
requests  accepted  for  each  transition. 
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Solving  this  Markov  aodel ,  the  steady  state  probabilities  for  the 
states  are  found  to  be 

P(0)  -  — —  and  P(l)  »  a- 

V*  a2+0  . 


In  addition,  the  expected  number  of  requests  out  of  p  accepted  by  one 
aodule  is 

E  (no.  request*  accepted  at  a  module]  •  (1-9)  +  CX^  ?(Q) , 

The  probability  a  request  is  accepted  is 


Pa(P.N) 


E  l no.  requests  accepted  at  a  module] 


for  simultaneous  requests  frco  p  processors  uniformly  distributed  to  N 
modules  with  a  single  level  of  buffering,  where  S  is  the  probability  no 
requests  arrive  and  a 2  is  the  probability  2  or  more  requests  arrive  at 
the  aodule.  As  before 


and  combinatorial  analysis  shows 


0 

n 


.  /M-np  p  /n-m  P-1 
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The  graph  in  Figure  4.4.5  shows  acceptance  versus  deadline  for 
skewed  requests  (lines)  and  simultaneous  requests  (crosses)  for  d  s  c 
and  d  *  2c. 

As  final  example  to  compare  the  performance  of  the  two  bussing 
methods  under  a  realistic  scheduling  discipline  consider  the 
organization  shown  in  Figure  4.4.6.  The  system  illustrated  consists  of 
three  processing  units  connected  through  some  switching  network  to  a 
shared  interleaved  memory.  Figure  4.4.7  presents  the  structure  of  one 
of  the  processing  units.  Each  processor  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  two 
segment  pipeline.  The  two  distinct  tasks  in  the  pipeline  are  assumed  to 
arise  from  independent  processes.  Thus,  the  entire  system  has  a  total 
of  six  active  processes  at  all  times.  The  segments  of  the  pipeline  each 
take  3  time  units  and  segment  0  makes  requests  to  the  shared  memory 
which  also  has  a  cycle  time  of  3  time  units.  Therefore  requests  from 
the  processes  in  a  single  pipeline  alternate  once  every  3  time  units  an 
need  never  conflict.  However,  with  all  three  pipelines  operating, 
conflicts  at  the  shared  memory  can  occur. 

In  order  to  optimize  performance,  either  a  crossbar  switch  or  a 
time-multiplexed  bus  may  be  constructed.  Figure  4.4.2a  illustrates  the 
request  sequence  to  the  memory  if  all  the  processing  units  use  the  same 
clock  and  make  requests  through  a  crossbar  switch.  With  a  16-way 
interleaved  memory  the  probability  that  a  request  from  such  a  system  is 
accepted  is  found  to  be  .9388  from  Equation  4.4.1.  If  the  processor's 
clocks  are  skewed  to  be  each  1  time  unit  out  of  phase  from  the  next,  the 
request  sequence  of  Figure  4.4.2b  occurs.  In  this  case  a 


time-multiplexed  bus  may  be  utilized  with  requests  made  once  per  time 


unit,  each  talcing  3  time  units  to  be  serviced.  If  the  results  from  the 
memory  are  required  exactly  3  time  units  after  the  request  then  the 
probability  a  request  is  accepted  is  .8889.  This  performance  is  not  as 
good  as  with  the  more  costly  crossbar.  However,  if  the  request  has  a 
deadline  of  4  time  units  the  performance  increases  to  .9377,  nearly  as 
good  as  the  crossbar.  Finally,  with  a  deadline  of  5  time  units 
performance  increases  to  .9877.  These  longer  deadlines  might  be 
available  if,  for  example,  the  results  from  the  memory  are  not  required 
until  the  later  stages  of  the  computations  in  segment  0. 

Thus,  we  have  shown  that  under  certain  circumstances,  i.e.  excess 
deadline  time,  a  time  multiplexed  bus  can  provide  equivalent  or  improved 
performance  over  a  crossbar  system  with  the  added  benefit  of  elimination 
of  the  generally  costly  crossbar  switch.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
deadline  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  cycle  time  then  the  crossbar  yields 
higher  performance.  But  a  time  multiplexed  bus  might  still  be 
competitive  because  it  is  less  costly,  and  often  gives  very  high 
performance . 

4.5  -Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  performances  of  some  resources  shared  by  a 
multiple  stream  pipelined  processor  were  examined.  The  first  resource 
considered  was  a  control  store  to  permit  such  a  processor  to  be 
microprogrammed.  Such  a  control  store  is  required  to  accept  requests  at 
a  rate  of  one  request  per  STU,  i.e.  ♦  «  1,  and  return  a  new 
microinstruction  to  each  stream  in  time  to  control  its  next  task's  pass 
through  the  pipeline.  Both  replicating  the  control  store  and 


Interleaving  it  were  presented  as  alternatives  to  achieve  satisfactory 
performance.  The  performance  of  an  interleaved  control  store,  when 
serviced  by  a  deadline  queuing  discipline  was  predicted  by  calculating 
W,  the  probability  a  task  is  doing  useful  computation.  It  was  shown 
that 

W  "  3  c  *.  *d-c+l  for  c  <  d  <  2c,  c  i  2 

for  2c  *  d  <  3c,  e  *  2 

TO 

where 

,,2c-d-l  .  ,_1VV  ft3c-d-2 

A  ■  9  -  (d-2c+l)a  9  , 

TO 

3a  *  1  "  ®  *  t/N,  where  M  is  the  level  of  interleaving  and  the 
control  store  has  a  cycle  time  of  c  STUs  and  a  deadline  of  d  STUs.  The 
performance  of  such  an  organization  can  be  quite  high. 

The  deadline  is  a  very  important  factor  when  calculating 
performance.  Some  considerations  that  might  affect  the  determination  of 
a  deadline  were  presented.  First,  the  consequences  of  adding  a  dummy 
segment  to  the  processor  pipeline  was  presented.  The  ratio  of 
performance  of  a  system  created  by  adding  d'-d  dummy  segments,  which 
permits  a  deadline  of  d' ,  to  a  system  with  an  original  deadline  d  is 
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v_x  vi2  .  +  »  n'-D 

W0  '  PA(d)  '  *  *  (d'-d)  , 

where  ? A( d )  is  the  probability  of  acceptance  for  the  system  with 
deadline  d,  s  is  the  number  of  segments  in  the  original  system  and  u  is 
the  utilization  of  the  added  streams  with  respect  to  the  original 
streams  in  the  system.  A  conservative  estimate  allowed  us  to  predict 
W 1 /WO  when  d  *  c  and  d'  »  c  ♦  1  as 

Hi  *  3c  B  .  s  U 

WQ  Qc  0  s  ♦  1 


Such  a  system  can  often  show  an  improvement  in  performance  by  adding  a 
dummy  segment,  and  will  sometimes  show  improvement  even  if  no  streams 
are  added  (u  *  0)  when  s  is  sufficiently  large. 

Microinstruction  branch  resolution  was  presented  as  a  second 
example  of  deadline  determination.  Two  methods  were  illustrated  in 
which  the  tradeoffs  for  Increasing  the  deadline  to  improve  control  store 
performance  at  the  expense  of  leaving  some  conditional  microinstruction 
branches  unresolved  were  examined.  The  first  method  simply  did  not  make 
a  request  when  the  branch  was  still  unresolved,  and  required  an  extra 
null  pass  in  such  situations  during  which  the  request  was  made.  The 
performance  for  this  method  was  predicted  by  the  equation 

“  -  7  <5  T)  *  X(1  * 

A  in , 


i 
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where 


o  -  a/N 

a 


with  X  the  probability  of  a  branch,  Fb(s-d)  the  probability  a  branch  is 
resolved  by  segment  s-d  and  P A ( Ct  m , ci )  the  probability  a  request  is 
accepted  when  the  module  request  rate  1j  3.  and  each  request  has  a 
deadline  d. 

The  second  method  made  a  guess  as  to  which  branch  would  be  taken 
and  requires  an  extra  null  pass  only  if  the  guess  is  incorrect.  The 
performance  for  this  method  was  predicted  with  the  equation 


PA«V<*> 


1  +  Ml  -  F.  (s-d))(l  -  7)P  «  d) 

o  Am, 


where  o  is  the  probability  of  guessing  correctly.  In  either  case,  the 
formulas  would  sometimes  encourage  the  use  of  a  deadline  that  is  greater 
than  the  basic  cycle  time  of  the  resource  to  achieve  better  performance. 

Main  memories  were  treated  separately  to  illustrate  seme  of  their 
special  characteristics.  First,  the  effect  on  system  performance  of 
reducing  the  probability  a  task  makes  a  request,  ♦  ,  was  examined.  In 
that  case,  the  actual  request  rate  to  the  resource  would  be  altered.  Sc 
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it  was  shown  that  the  request  rate  to  the  resource,  3  ,  could  be 
evaluated  from  the  equation 

a  ■ 


Resulting  in  a  module  request  rate  of  3  r  2/s. 

s 

Second,  the  handling  of  write  requests  to  an  Interleaved  sain 
memory  was  examined.  A  modification  of  the  deadline  queuing  discipline 
was  presented  that  exploited  the  fact  that  writes  need  not  be  serviced 
by  the  same  deadline  required  of  read  requests. 

Finally,  the  perforaance  of  request  aechanisas  that  make 
tlae-aultiplexed  requests,  as  for  pipelined  processors,  versus  a 
simultaneous  request  aechanisa  with  the  saoe  request  rate  were  compared. 
It  was  desonstrated  that  for  a  fixed  sequence  of  requests,  the 
perforaance  of  the  simultaneous  mechanism  can  be  no  worse  than  the 
time-multiplexed  mechanism  for  deadlines  that  are  exact  multiples  of  the 
cycle  time.  However,  the  converse  is  true  for  deadlines  of  the  form  d  r 
nc-1  for  Integers  n  >2.  Then  the  perforaance  of  the  two  organizations 
were  predicted  for  some  typical  organizations  and  the  results  for 
various  deadlines  were  contrasted.  In  general,  the  simultaneous 
mechanism  has  superior  perforaance  for  deadlines  that  are  integral 
multiples  of  the  cycle  time  of  the  resource,  but  as  the  deadline  is 
Increased  the  time-multiplexed  scheme  eventually  becomes  superior  and 
stays  so  until  the  deadline  is  again  an  integral  multiple  of  the  cycle 


time. 
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5.  SIMULATION  OF  RESOURCE  ACCEPTANCE  BEHAVIOR 

U.  Introduction 

The  analytic  results  presented  In  the  previous  chapters  depend  on  a 
number  of  assumptions  to  make  the  mathematics  tractable.  In  order  to 
Justify  the  results  of  that  analysis,  a  simulator  was  developed. 

The  principal  assumption  under  investigation  is  that  all  requests 
are  Independent  of  one  another.  This  assumption  ignores  the  fact  that 
in  any  real  implementation  requests  rejected  during  one  pass  through  the 
pipeline  must  be  resubmitted  during  the  next  pass.  Thus,  even  if  new 
requests  are  independent,  the  presence  of  resubmitted  requests  may  cause 
request  dependence.  The  attribute  that  most  significantly  Influences 
this  effect  is  the  "memory"  that  the  resource  has  of  prior  congestion. 
In  effect  the  analytic  models  assumed  that  the  resource  had  a  very  good 
short  term  "memory"  for  congestion,  but  would  tend  to  "forget"  about  the 
congestion  that  caused  a  request  to  be  rejected,  so  that  in  the  next 
cycle  the  resubmitted  request  appears  as  if  it  were  a  new  request.  The 
longer  the  pipeline,  i.e.  the  more  segments,  the  better  this  assumption 
might  be  satisfied.  For  systems  with  low  performance  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  multiple  rejections  that  will  return  as  a  group  one  pass 
later  causing  recurring  congestion.  Therefore,  both  the  effects  of 
resubmitting  rejected  requests  and  varying  the  number  of  segments  in  the 
pipeline  are  examined  by  simulation. 

Another  aspect  to  be  examined  is  the  effect  of  request  sequences 
that  have  some  structure.  For  example,  requests  to  a  control  store 
would  tend  to  have  a  high  degree  of  regularity.  Since  requests  to  a 


control  store  are  strictly  microinstruction  fetches,  the  request 
sequence  from  a  particular  stream  could  be  modeled  as  the  concatenation 
of  strings  of  sequential  references  connected  by  non-sequential 
branches.  Results  from  simulation  runs  on  this  type  of  reference 
behavior  will  be  presented. 

Also  computer  simulation  permits  the  evaluation  of  alternative 
scheduling  mechanisms.  Up  to  this  point,  almost  exclusive  attention  has 
been  paid  to  various  deadline  queuing  mechanisms.  The  performance 
curves  in  Chapters  3  and  U  indicate  that  deadline  queuing  can  achieve 
very  high  performance  in  most  of  the  cases  evaluated.  However,  for 
certain  conf lgurations  further  improvement  of  the  performance  might  be 
desirable.  Although  no  optimal  scheduling  algorithm  is  known  to 
minimize  penalties  incurred  by  requests,  a  few  alternative  schemes  are 
examined  to  see  if  higher  performance  can  be  easily  achieved. 

Deadline  queuing  also  has  the  potential  disadvantage  that  the 
various  streams  do  not  maintain  the  same  relative  timing.  When  a 
request  is  rejected,  the  stream  associated  with  that  request  Is  stalled 
for  one  pipeline  cycle.  So  a  queuing  discipline  is  examined  in  which 
the  pipeline  is  stopped  upon  rejection  to  maintain  the  same 
synchronization  of  the  streams.  This  scheduling  should  also  be  simple 
to  implement,  since  stopping  the  pipeline  might  simply  Involve  halting 
its  clock  temporarily. 
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lii.  Iiafclat  fll  Aaauflctlgna 

For  a  deadline  queuing  system,  a  request  is  accepted  for  service  if 
after  servicing  those  requests  already  accepted,  the  current  request  can 
still  complete  its  service  in  the  resource  by  Its  deadline.  If  a 
request  cannot  be  accepted  then  the  task  associated  with  that  request  is 
blocked  and  the  task  must  repeat  its  request  during  its  next  cycle 
through  the  pipeline.  That  same  request  is  repeated  once  each  pipeline 
cycle  until  the  request  is  finally  satisfied.  After  the  request  is 
satisfied  the  task  becomes  unblocked  and  during  its  next  pass  through 
the  pipeline  it  will  continue  processing  and  may  make  a  new  request  to 
the  resource. 

The  Markov  models  that  were  developed  in  Chapter  3  and  used  in 
Chapter  4  assumed  that  each  request  seen  by  the  resource  was  Independent 
of  all  other  requests.  To  model  this,  we  used  a  fixed  probability,  cr  , 
that  the  task  currently  at  the  request  port  of  the  pipeline  was  making  a 
request.  For  multiple  module  resources,  such  as  Interleaved  memories, 
the  requests  to  the  modules  were  also  assumed  to  be  uniformly 


distributed 

among 

the 

modules.  Therefore, 

for  an  N 

module  resource 

the 

requests  would 

be 

uniformly  distributed  among 

the 

modules 

with 

probability 

1/N. 

So  if  requests  are 

made  to 

the 

resource 

with 

probability 

a ,  then 

requests  are  made  to 

a  module 

with 

probability 

a. 

<  a/N. 

Now,  the  Markov  analysis  could  be  carried  out  for  either  the  single 
resource  or  for  the  multiple  module  resource  by  considering  a  single 
module  as  a  single  resource,  since  all  the  modules  are  identical. 
However,  by  assuming  that  all  requests  are  Independent,  this  analysis 
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ignores  some  effects  due  to  the  resubmission  of  rejected  requests. 
Rejected  requests  can  have  adverse  effects  on  system  performance, 
because  they  tend  to  Increase  the  request  rate  to  a  resource  and  act  to 
sustain  congestion  at  the  resource.  The  former  effect  can  be  accounted 
for  by  adjusting  o,  however  the  latter  is  not  accounted  for  In  the 

model . 

To  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  effect  that  the  resubmission  of 
rejected  requests  has  on  system  performance  a  computer  simulation  of  the 
resource  model  was  developed.  The  model  maintains  the  requests  for  an  s 
segment  pipeline  with  s  active  tasks  in  a  vector  s  elements  lorg.  Each 
element  of  the  vector  corresponds  to  the  current  request  for  one  of  the 
tasks  in  the  pipeline.  For  a  single  resource,  this  information 

translates  simply  to  whether  or  not  a  request  is  being  made.  For 

multiple  module  resources,  information  regarding  which  module  is  being 
requested  must  also  be  maintained.  Also  associated  with  each  task  is  a 
Boolean  value  indicating  whether  the  current  request  has  been  accepted 
or  not. 

The  simulation  proceeds  by  examining  each  task's  request,  one  per 
time  unit,  servicing  the  s  streams  in  a  round-robin  fashion.  If  the 
prior  request  from  that  stream  was  accepted  then  a  new  request  is 

generated.  For  the  time  being  we  assume  that  new  requests  are  generated 
Independently.  If  the  prior  request  was  not  accepted  then  the  prior 
request  is  repeated  and  no  new  request  generated.  In  either  event,  the 
request  from  this  task  is  submitted  to  the  resource,  and  marked  accepted 
or  rejected  as  is  appropriate. 
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The  state  of  the  resource  is  maintained  by  a  counter  associated 
with  the  resource,  which  indicates  the  number  of  time  units  the  resource 
needs  to  complete  service  for  all  the  requests  in  its  queue.  For 
multiple  module  resources  a  counter  is  kept  for  each  module.  The  state 
of  the  resource  must  be  updated  at  each  time  unit  by  decrementing  each 
non-zero  counter  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  module  is  one  time  unit 
closer  to  finishing  the  service  of  all  its  accepted  requests.  The 
examination  of  these  counter  states  also  allows  the  determination  of 
whether  a  request  can  be  completed  by  its  deadline  and  therefore  should 
be  accepted.  When  a  request  is  accepted  the  counter  is  increased  by  c 
to  account  for  the  additional  time  the  resource  will  be  busy. 

The  accuracy  of  the  simulation  runs  was  established  by  running  a 
few  simulations  for  a  very  large  number  of  requests  and  observing  that 
the  results  had  indeed  converged  for  those  cases.  Also,  several  runs  in 
which  rejected  requests  were  not  resubmitted,  showed  very  good  agreement 
with  the  analytic  models. 

Initially,  to  check  the  reasonableness  of  the  analytic  performance 
model,  a  number  of  simulation  runs  were  performed  with  selected  system 
parameters.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  runs,  it  was  assumed 
that  every  task  makes  a  request  to  one  of  the  modules  of  an  N  module 
resource,  i.e.  ♦  *  1  and  therefore  o  «  1.  The  modules  themselves  are 
presumed  Identical  and  new  requests  are  distributed  uniformly  among 
them.  When  ♦  »  1,  since  a  request  is  made  every  time  unit,  the  system 
will  exhibit  maximum  performance  degradation  and  resource  conflict  for  a 
given  set  of  system  parameters. 
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These  runs  were  designed  to  detect  the  effects  of  the  resubolssion 
of  rejected  requests.  These  runs  were  performed  for  pipelines  with  8 
segments,  which  was  considered  a  typical  number  of  segments,  for 
resources  with  various  numbers  of  modules,  N,  cycle  times,  c,  and 
deadlines,  d.  A  tabulation  of  the  significant  results  of  these  runs  is 
included  as  Table  5-2.1-  Examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  the 
analytic  model  is  well  within  2  per  cent  of  the  simulation.  Indicating 
that  the  assumption  of  the  analytic  model  that  all  requests  whether  new 
or  resubmitted  appear  to  be  independent  and  uniformly  distributed  seems 
to  be  Justified  in  practice  for  those  cases  studied.  In  addition,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  accuracy  of  the  analytic  model  appears  quite  good 
for  those  configurations  with  good  performance  and  falls  off  as  the 
performance  of  the  system  falls  off.  This  seems  reasonable,  because  as 
performance  decreases,  the  number  of  rejected  requests  would  increase 
causing  more  sustained  congestion  at  the  resource  and  increasing  their 
influence  on  system  performance. 

Further  simulations  were  run  to  examine  the  effects  of  reducing  the 
request  rate  on  system  performance.  When  the  probability  of  a  task 
making  a  request,  f  ,  is  reduced,  the  actual  request  probability  to  the 
resource,  a  ,  is  altered  by  the  introduction  of  extra  requests  due  to 
rejected  requests.  The  magnitude  of  this  effect  was  estimated 
analytically  in  Section  4.3.1.  Table  5.2.2  compares  the  simulated 
performance  of  some  systems  with  lower  request  rates  to  the  performance 
predicted  by  the  analytic  models  developed  earlier.  The  figures  shown 
are  for  a  system  with  cycle  time,  c  a  4,  deadline  d  *  5,  8-way 
interleaving  and  s  *  8  segments.  Such  an  organization  with  requests 
every  time  unit,  i.e.  t  *  1,  has  relatively  poor  performance  and  thus 
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TABLE  5.2.1 


System  Performance  With  Deadline  Queuing 


S 1 mu lat ion 


Theoret ic 


N 

s 

W 

' tota 1 

U 

"tota  1 

8 

8 

0.8886 

1.1253 

0.8889 

1.1250 

8 

8 

0.9842 

1.0160 

0.9846 

1.0156 

8 

8 

0.9978 

1.0021 

0.9978 

1.0022 

8 

8 

0.9997 

1.0002 

0.9997 

1.0003 

16 

8 

0.9421 

1.0613 

0.9412 

1.0625 

16 

8 

0.9956 

1.0043 

0.9%  1 

1.0039 

16 

8 

0.9998 

1.0001 

0.9997 

1.0003 

16 

8 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

32 

8 

0.9700 

1.0309 

0.9697 

1.0313 

32 

8 

0.9989 

1.0010 

0.9990 

1.0010 

32 

8 

0.9999 

1.0000 

1 . 0000 

1.0000 

32 

8 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

8 

8 

0.7138 

1 . 4009 

0.7273 

1.3750 

8 

8 

0.7820 

1.2787 

0.7901 

1.2656 

8 

8 

0.8497 

1.1768 

0.8548 

1.1699 

8 

8 

0.9130 

•  1.0952 

0.9207 

1.0862 

8 

8 

0.9368 

1 ,0a  74 

0.9436 

1.0598 

8 

8 

0.9546 

1.0475 

0.9624 

1.0391 

8 

8 

0.9712 

1.0296 

0.9761 

1.0244 

16 

8 

0.8375 

1.1939 

0.8421 

1.1875 

16 

8 

0.8830 

1.1324 

0.8858 

1.1289 

16 

8 

0.9305 

1.0746 

0.9311 

1.0740 

16 

8 

0.9764 

1.0240 

0.9780 

1.0225 

16 

8 

0.9864 

1.0137 

0.9867 

1.0135 

16 

8 

0.9927 

1.0073 

0.9932 

1.0069 

16 

8 

0.9970 

1.0029 

0.9972 

1.0028 

32 

8 

0.9126 

1.0957 

0.9143 

1.0938 

32 

8 

0.9405 

1.0632 

0.9403 

1.0635 

32 

8 

0.96 79 

1.0330 

0.%  70 

1.0341 

32 

8 

0.9942 

1.0058 

0.9943 

1.0057 

32 

8 

0.9969 

1.0031 

0.99o8 

1.0032 

32 

8 

0.9987 

1.0013 

0.9987 

1.0013 

32 

8 

0.9997 

1.0002 

0.9997 

1.0003 
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TABLE  5.2.2 


System  Performance  With  Reduced  Request  Rates 
(c«4,  d«5 ,  N«8 ,  s»8) 


Slmulat Ion 


Ju-- 

a 

New 

Old 

Avg 

W 

Ptotal 

0.2 

0.2069 

0.9500 

0.9379 

0.9494 

0.9895 

1.0106 

0.4 

0.4226 

0.9012 

0.8915 

0.9003 

0.9579 

1.0440 

0.6 

0.6366 

0.8618 

0.8420 

0.8590 

0.9103 

1.0986 

0.8 

0.8286 

0.8229 

0.7812 

0.8159 

0.8469 

1.1809 

1.0 

1.0000 

0.7915 

0.7432 

0.7810 

0.7810 

1.2805 

Ana lyt ic 


* 

a 

New 

PA 

Old 

Avg 

W 

°total 

0.2 

0.2083 

0.9499 

0.9896 

1.0106 

0.4 

0.4250 

0.9017 

0.9582 

1.0436 

0.6 

0.6360 

0.8521 

0.9098 

1.0992 

0.8 

0.8297 

0.8209 

0.8514 

1.1745 

1.0 

1.0000 

0.7901 

0.7901 

1.2656 
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the  influence  of  resubmitted  requests  should  be  most  evident. 
Examination  of  the  table  reveals  that  for  this  example  the  analytic 
model  predicts  a,  the  actual  rate  of  requests  to  the  resource,  to 
within  If,  and  using  these  a 's  it  also  predicts  the  probability  of 
acceptance  for  a  typical  request,  PA,  quite  accurately.  The  only  PA 
predicted  with  more  than  If  error  was  in  the  case  where  »  s  1,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  greatest  amount  of  congestion.  Fur  thermo  re ,  since  the — 
resource  behavior  as  quantified  by  PA  only  affects  those  tasks  that  make 
requests,  the  performance  predicted  for  the  system,  represented  by  W  and 

P  total'  13  at  lea3t  as  accurate  as  the  prediction  for  PA<  Recall  that 
W,  the  probability  a  system  is  taking  a  compute  pass,  equals  1/  ptota^ 
where  3 total  is  average  number  of  passes  a  task  must  take. 

Table  5.2.2  also  enumerates  the  probability  of  acceptance  for  new 
requests  as  opposed  to  old  or  reissued  requests.  These  numbers, 
obtained  by  simulation,  appear  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  with  low 
congestion,  old  reissued  requests  seen  indistinguishable  from  new 
requests.  In  particular,  for  those  cases  with  lower  request  rates,  *  , 
the  probability  of  acceptance  for  the  two  types  of  requests  are  closer 
than  for  those  cases  with  larger  *. 

The  accuracy  of  the  analytic  model  might  also  depend  on  the  length 
of  the  pipeline.  As  long  as  the  congestion  that  caused  a  request  to  be 
rejected  can  subside  within  a  pipeline  cycle,  that  request,  when  it 
returns,  will  appear  as  if  it  were  a  new  request.  Thus,  one  would 
expect  that  the  shorter  the  pipeline,  the  less  opportunity  the 
congestion  has  to  subside  and  therefore  the  less  accurate  the  analytic 
model  would  be.  To  study  this  conjecture  a  few  simulations  were 


performed  with  various  length  pipelines.  The  resource  being  considered 
had  a  relatively  long  cycle  time  and  request  rate  and  could  be  expected 
to  have  nearly  a  30$  performance  degradation,  implying  a  substantial 
amount  of  congestion.  Even  for  these  cases,  the  results  of  these  runs, 
shown  in  Table  5-2.3,  indicate  little  deviation  from  the  theoretic 
predictions  even  for  very  short  pipelines,  and  little  sensitivity  to  s. 

A  related  topic  of  interest  concerns  the  pattern  of  requests  to  the 
resource.  The  analytic  models  and  the  simulations  described  up  to  this 
point  have  assumed  that  new  requests  are  always  generated  randomly.  In 
practice  this  assumption  may  not  always  be  satisfied.  Consider,  for 
example,  he  multiple  module  interleaved  control  store  described  in 
Section  4.2.  The  control  store  was  easily  modeled  as  a  multiple  module 
shared  resource.  However,  the  sequence  of  requests  generated  by  each 
microinstruction  stream  tends  to  have  some  structure  that  could 
invalidate  the  analysis. 

The  analysis  relied  for  its  Justification  on  the  observation  that: 
(i)  successive  requests  from  the  pipeline  arose  from  distinct 
independent  tasks,  so  there  would  be  no  correlation  between  neighboring 
requests  and  (ii)  the  requests  arising  Trom  the  same  stream  are 
separated  by  a  number  of  uncorrelated  requests.  Thus  each  request  was 
assumed  to  be  generated  independently  of  all  other  requests. 

To  examine  the  effects  of  non-random  request  sequences  the 
simulator  was  modified  so  that  new  requests  are  generated  more 
systematically.  As  an  example,  a  simplified  model  of  the  request 
pattern  to  a  control  store  was  considered.  Since  a  control  store 
receives  only  microinstruction  requests,  one  would  expect  the  request 
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TABLE  5.2.3 


System  Performance  With  Varying  Length  Pipeline 


c 

d 

N 

S 

U 

0  total 

4 

5 

8 

4 

.  7770 

1.2870 

u 

5 

8 

6 

.  7794 

1.2830 

u 

5 

8 

8 

.7812 

1.2801 

i — 

- — 5 . - 

_ 8 

10 

.7802 

1.2817 

Theoretic  prediction 

.  7901 

1.2657 

15* 


sequence  between  branch  microinstructions  from  a  single  stream  to  make 
requests  to  consecutive  memory  locations.  Therefore,  if  the  control 
store  is  partitioned  into  modules  such  that  the  memory  space  is 
interleaved  on  the  low  order  bits  of  the  memory  addresses,  then 
successive  requests  from  a  single  stream  tend  to  be  made  to  successive 
modules  modulo  N.  To  account  for  the  branching  behavior  of  the 
microinstruction  streams,  a  simple  model  such  a  presented  by  Burnett  and 
Coffman  was  used  [BUR70).  In  this  model,  each  microinstruction  is  given 
the  same  likelihood  of  being  a  branch  (vs.  a  sequential  reference). 
The  parameter  X  is  Introduced  to  represent  the  probability  that  a 
request  is  a  branch.  In  the  event  of  a  branch,  the  new  request  is 
assumed  to  have  an  equal  probability  of  accessing  any  of  the  modules, 
otherwise  the  request  is  made  to  the  module  that  follows  the  one  which 
received  the  last  request  from  that  ..stream. 

The  results  of  the  simulations  with  this  referencing  pattern  are 
included  as  Figures  5.2.1  and  5.2.2.  Figure  5.2.1  demonstrates  the 
effect  of  branching  probability,  X  ,  on  W,  the  performance  of  the 
system.  The  system  under  consideration  makes  requests  every  cycle  (  ♦  s 
1),  has  a  cycle  time  of  c  *  U  STUs  and  a  deadline  of  d  *  5  STUs.  Curves 
are  shown  for  8,  16  and  32  modules.  The  rightmost  point  of  each  curve 
represents  the  performance  with  X  *  1  or  branches  every 
microinstruction.  This  is  identical  to  totally  Independent  requests  and 
the  performances  indicated  are  nearly  the  same  as  predicted 
analytically.  Moving  to  the  left  on  the  curves,  \  is  decreasing, 
thereby  increasing  the  degree  of  structure  in  the  referencing  pattern. 
Until  X  drops  below  0.6,  the  change  in  performance  is  relatively  small, 
indicating  that  the  amount  of  structure  has  little  effect  on  performance 
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for  the  cases  shown.  However  as  X  is  reduced  even  more,  the 

performance  improves  significantly.  This  improvement  is  probably  a 
consequence  of  a  lock  step  phenomenon  between  the  microinstruction 
streams.  Since  most  of  the  streams  are  making  sequential  references 

each  will  tend  to  synchronize  with  the  streams  before  it,  and  conflicts 
will  potentially  occur  only  when  a  stream  makes  a  branch.  Thus,  the 

lower  the  probability  of  a  branch,  the  longer  will  be  the  sequential 
sequences  with  no  conflicts.  Carrying  this  to  the  extreme,  with  no 

branches,  l.e.  X  *  0,  after  some  lritial  conflicts  the  streams  would 

synchronize  and  never  conflict  again,  i.e.  PA  *  1.0. 

The  case  presented  above  with  c  *  ** ,  d  *  5  has  only  a  78S 

probability  of  acceptance  for  8  modules  and  totally  Independent 

requests,  and  shows  nearly  a' sizable  101  improvement  for  X  *  .2.  For 
systems  with  better  performance  for  independent  requests  the  effects  due 
to  branches  are  less  significant.  To  illustrate  this  Figure  5.2.2  plots 
the  performance  for  various  resource  parameters  both  for  a  branch 
probability  of  X  *  .2  and  for  independent  requests  (  X  *  1).  The 

curves  for  X  *  .2  have  very  much  the  same  structure  as  for  x  *  1* 
except  their  performance  is  improved.  The  displacement  for  the  X  «  .2 
curves  appears  very  similar  to  those  for  greater  levels  of  interleaving, 
but  no  analytic  correlation  has  been  found. 

Alternate  Scheduling  Algorithms 

The  deadline  queuing  discipline  has  been  closely  examined  during 
this  research.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  on  straightforward 
first-ln-first-out  queuing  of  requests  after  a  binary  accept/reject 
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decision.  Also  requests  are  always  considered  one  at  a  tine,  never 
simultaneously ,  further  simplifying  the  decision  mechanism. 

Furthermore,  deadline  queuing  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  capable  of 
achieving  high  performance  under  certain  circumstances.  This  section 
examines  the  problem  of  finding  alternate  scheduling  algorithms  that 
might  improve  performance. 

The  deadline  queuing  discipline  takes  a  degenerate  approach  to  the 
scheduling  of  those  requests  that  cannot  meet  their  deadline.  It  simply 
defers  considering  such  requests  until  the  task  associated  with  the 
rejected  request  returns  to  the  single  request  port  of  the  pipeline.  At 
that  time,  the  task  has  been  penalized  one  null  pass  through  the 

pipeline  and  the  resubmitted  request  is  then  treated  as  if  it  were  a  new 
request.  As  long  as  the  probability  of  a  request  being  unable  to  meet 
its  deadline  is  small,  the  resubmitted  request  will  probably  not  be 
penalized  again  and  performance  will  be  good.  However,  one  might  expect 
that  attempting  to  perform  more  sophisticated  scheduling  of  rejected 
requests  before  the  associated  task  arrives  back  at  the  request  port 
could  Improve  performance.  We  will  examine  some  such  request  scheduling 
and  evaluate  their  performance  by  simulation.  The  class  of  scheduling 
we  consider  is  based  on  FCFS  scheduling  of  those  requests  arriving  from 
the  processor  that  can  meet  their  deadlines.  Those  requests  that  cannot 
meet  their  deadlines  are  considered  for  service  only  when  there  are  no 
other  requests  outstanding  that  can  still  meet  their  deadlines. 

The  pipeline  represented  in  Figure  5-3-1  can  be  used  to  help 
illustrate  what  happens  to  those  requests  that  are  unable  to  meet  their 
deadlines.  We  have  labeled  the  pipeline  so  that  requests  are  made  by 
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segment  s-d  and  the  results  are  required  by  segment  1.  If  a  task  makes 
a  request  that  cannot  meet  its  deadline,  then  the  task  must  take  a  null 
pass  through  the  pipeline.  Null  passes  start  at  segment  1  and  end  at 
segment  s.  The  task  continues  to  make  null  passes  until  the  request  has 
been  satisfied  and  the  result  is  available  at  segment  1,  when  the  task 
arrives  at  segment  1. 

Effectively,  the  request  that  cannot  be  serviced  by  its  deadline, 
is  assigned  a  new  extended  deadline  of  s+d  STUs  and  penalized  one 
non-compute  cycle  through  the  pipeline.  When  the  task  returns  to 
segment  s-d  its  deadline  has  been  reduced  to  d  STUs.  Thus,  if  the  task 
has  returned  to  segment  s-d,  and  service  has  not  been  initiated  on  its 
request,  the  task's  status  is  identical  to  that  of  a  new  request,  except 
it  has  already  taken  a  null  cycle.  Thus,  we  need  only  give  special 
consideration  to  a  request  that  has  missed  its  deadline,  but  has  not  yet 
returned  to  segment  s-d.  Requests  in  such  a  state  will  be  referred  to 
as  SQnflltlQMliV  accented. 

When  a  request  has  been  conditionally  accepted  it  may  be  placed  in 
a  buffer.  Certain  decisions  must  be  made  regardlr^  its  priority  for 
scheduling.  When  attempting  to  schedule  a  conditionally  accepted 
request  for  service,  the  goal  is  to  minimize  the  number  of  null  passes 
taken  by  all  the  tasks  in  the  system.  There  appear  to  be  two  factors 
that  will  influence  this.  First,  when  such  a  request  is  being  serviced 
by  the  resource  there  is  a  potential  that  a  newly  arriving  request  will 
miss  its  deadline  because  it  is  blocked  by  the  request  in  service.  This 
effect  would  probably  Induce  one  to  wait  until  the  deadline  for  these 
requests  is  nearly  the  same  as  those  generated  by  the  pipeline  before 
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trying  to  service  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  resource  is  idle  and 
therefore  available  to  service  a  conditionally  accepted  request,  then 
not  scheduling  it  might  be  unwise,  because  congestion  might  develop  that 
will  force  that  request  to  miss  its  deadline  again. 

It  should  be  possible  to  find  an  algorithm  that  minimizes  the 
expected  number  of  non-compute  passes  by  assessing  the  tradeoff  between 
servicing  a  request  immediately  and  risking  interfering  with  other 
requests  or  waiting  and  risking  not  getting  service  because  of  possible 
future  congestion.  This  analysis  would  likely  be  very  complex  and  could 
result  in  a  complicated  scheduling  algorithm  based  on  complex  timing  and 
system  state  information.  So  we  only  consider  a  simple  organization 
with  decisions  based  on  simply  obtained  state  information. 

The  scheduling  technique  we  studied  simply  services  requests  that 
cannot  meet  their  original  deadlines  only  if  the  resource  is  idle  and  if 
the  request  is  within  some  specified  time  of  its  new  extended  deadline. 
Recall  that  this  extended  deadline  arises  because  the  task  associated 
with  a  request  that  cannot  meet  its  deadline  must  take  a  null  pass 
before  it  can  use  the  results  from  the  resource,  if  they  are  available. 
Thus,  Implementation  of  this  scheduling  discipline  entails  being  able  to 
service  requests  that  can  meet  their  deadlines  FCFS  and  buffering  the 
remaining  requests  for  service  in  case  the  resource  should  become  idle. 
If  the  resource  becomes  idle  then  the  buffered  request  with  the  closest 
deadline,  if  its  augmented  deadline  is  less  than  a  specified  constant, 
d’ ,  is  serviced.  Finally,  if  a  buffered  request  has  not  started  service 
by  the  time  its  associated  task  arrives  at  the  request  port,  it  is  once 


again  considered  as  if  it  were  a  new  request. 
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A  simulation  of  this  scheduling  algorithm  was  performed.  The 
resource  considered  was  an  eight-way  interleaved  memory,  such  as  a 
control  store  with  cycle  time  c  *  4  and  a  deadline  d  •  5.  Such  a  system 
would  have  a  probability  of  acceptance,  P^,  of  .782  for  the  deadline 
queuing  discipline  described  in  Chapter  3*  Table  5. 3.1  shows  that  the 
more  complex  scheme  does  give  slightly  better  performance. 

Another  possible  scheduling  technique  might  stop  computation  in  the 
processor  pipeline  to  allow  time  to  relieve  congestion  at  the  resource. 
Requests  to  the  resource  can  be  served  FCFS.  The  processor  continues 
processing  tasks  normally,  unless  a  request  is  not  able  to  meet  its 
deadline.  In  such  Instances,  the  pipeline  is  temporarily  halted,  and 
then  resumes  when  the  request  that  caused  the  delay  is  satisfied. 

Such  a  mechanism  has  the  advantage  of  always  maintaining  the  same 
relative  synchronization  between  the  instruction  streams  in  the 
processor  pipeline.  It  also  is  likely  to  be  easily  Implemented,  since 
stopping  the  clock  would  halt  the  pipeline.  Maintaining  coordination 
with  other  external  resources,  which  are  not  stopped,  could  introduce 
some  complications. 

The  performance  is  now  determined  from  the  amount  of  time  the 
pipeline  is  stopped.  For  each  STU  that  an  s  segment  pipeline  is 
stopped,  s  STUs  of  computation  are  lost,  one  by  each  instruction  stream. 
For  strict  deadline  queuing,  the  penalty  for  rejections  of  those 
requests  that  cannot  meet  their  deadlines  is  also  s  STUs.  That  penalty, 
however,  is  only  assessed  to  one  task  by  forcing  it  to  take  a  null  pass 
through  the  s  segment  pipeline.  Of  course,  It  may  be  necessary  to  stop 
the  pipeline  for  more  than  one  STU.  For  resources  with  a  cycle  time  of 
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2  STUs  a  abort  delay  of  only  one  STU,  which  la  equivalent  to  a  null 

paaa,  aight  be  expected,  while  for  reaourcea  with  longer  cycle  tiaea 

multiple  STUa  of  delay  aight  be  required,  which  la  equivalent  to 
multiple  null  paaaea.  The  analyaia  for  atrict  deadline  queuing 

Indicated  that  aoat  reject  Iona  required  only  one  null  paaa.  Thia  leada 
one  to  expect  that  aa  the  reaource  cycle  tlae  increaaea  or  the  deadline 
decreaaea  the  technique  of  atopping  the  pipeline  would  appear 

progreaaively  worae  when  coopered  to  atrict  deadline  queuing.  Table 
5-3.2,  which  llata  the  reaulta  of  aome  aioulator  runa,  aeeaa  to  have 
confirmed  thia  conjecture. 

Another  fact  aakea  atopping  the  pipeline  even  leaa  attractive. 
Sequential  requeata,  auch  aa  requeata  to  a  control  atore  by  two 
inatruction  atreaaa  that  are  in  phase  would  repeatedly  cause  delays  each 
paaa  through  the  pipeline,  whereas  strict  deadline  queuing  allows  thea 
to  get  out  of  phase  with  each  other.  Table  5.3*3  illustrates  this 
principle  for  a  system  with  cycle  time  c  «  3,  deadline  d  i  4  and  8-way 
interleaving.  For  that  configuration  the  degree  of  structure  in  the 
reference  atreaa  has  little  beneficial  effect  or  even  an  adverse  effect 
on  performance.  Thus,  we  feel  that  stopping  the  pipeline  to  satisfy 
requests  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  desirable  alternative. 
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TABLE  5.3.2 

Performance  when  Pipeline  is  Stopped  to  Meet  Deadlines 


_ W _ 

Stopping  Deadline 


c 

d 

N 

X 

Pipeline 

Queuing 

3 

3 

8 

1.0 

.746 

.800 

3 

5 

8 

1.0 

.924 

.957 

3 

8 

8 

1.0 

.992 

.995 

3 

3 

16 

1.0 

.843 

.889 

3 

5 

16 

1.0 

.984 

.989 

3 

8 

16 

1.0 

.999 

1.000 

2 

3 

8 

1.0 

.698 

.790 

2 

3 

16 

1.0 

.823 

.886 

4 

5 

8 

1.0 

.982 

.985 

4 

5 

16 

1.0 

.996 

.9% 

TABLE  5.3.3 


Effect  of  Branch  Behavior  when 
Pipeline  is  Stopped  to  Meet  Deadlines 


c 

d 

N 

X 

W 

3 

4 

8 

0.2 

.836 

3 

4 

8 

0.4 

.845 

3 

4 

8 

0.6 

.846 

3 

4 

8 

1.0 

.844 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 
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LA  summary  oL  Bflauita 

Recently,  the  semiconductor  industry  has  been  making  tremendous 
advances  with  integrated  circuit  technology.  These  advances  have  led  to 
continuous  decreases  in  component  costs  and  increases  in  component 
complexity  and  capabilities.  With  respect  to  computers,  such  advances 
encourage  the  construction  of  increasingly  complex  systems. 
Multiprocessors  with  extensive  sharing  and  cross  access  of  common 
resources  by  the  distinct  process  streams  in  the  system  form  a  principal 
example  of  such  systems.  Theory  which  allows  the  proper  evaluation  of 
the  performance  and  design  tradeoffs  of  resource  sharing  in 

multiprocessor  systems  has  been  inadequate.  We  have  focused  our 

attention  on  the  special  problems  that  arise  with  multiple  instruction 
stream  pipelined  processors  with  fixed  cycle  time  resources.  Pipelined 
processors  exhibit  the  inherent  cost-effectiveness  of  pipelining  and 
permit  convenient  sharing  of  resources  via  time-multiplexed  busses. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  pipelined  processors  is  the 
deadline  imposed  on  requests  to  shared  resources.  This  deadline  arises 
because  the  tasks  in  the  pipeline  flow  synchronously  through  the 

pipeline  in  a  round-robin  fashion,  and  therefore  failure  to  return 

results  to  a  task  when  it  requires  them,  causes  a  penalty  to  be 
assessed.  This  penalty  usually  manifests  itself  as  a  null  cycle  during 
which  the  task  performs  no  computation,  but  allows  additional  time  for 
the  request  to  be  satisfied.  Previous  studies  of  multiprocessor  systems 
have  not  considered  the  effects  or  even  the  existence  of  such  deadlines, 


n 
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ar.d  theoretical  studies  of  abstract  systems  with  deadlines  have  not 
considered  any  of  the  ramifications  associated  with  requests  that  must 
miss  their  deadlines.  In  this  research  a  practical  scheduling 
discipline  is  presented  which  exploits  the  deadlines  that  arise  with 
resource  sharing  by  pipelined  processors. 

An  analytic  model  was  developed  to  analyze  systems  using  this 
scheduling  discipline  and  Harkov  modeling  techniques  were  employed  to 
arrive  at  a  set  of  equations  to  predict  the  performance  of  systems  with 
c  <  d  <  3c.  These  formulas  can  be  used  tc  evaluate  the  tradeoffs 
associated  with  resource  cycle  time,  deadline  and  request  rate.  In 
addition,  simple  extensions  permit  these  same  results  to  be  applied  to 
systems  with  resources  whose  access  time  is  less  than  their  cycle  time 
and  to  pipelined  resources.  The  model  can  also  be  applied  to  an 
interleaved  memory.  In  those  cases,  the  system  performance  can  be 
evaluated  from  knowledge  of  the  performance  of  each  individual  module  of 
the  memory.  Therefore,  the  effects  of  interleaving  can  be  determined 
from  the  model  by  determining  its  effect  on  the  module  request  rate. 
Chapter  U  takes  a  detailed  look  at  these  tradeoffs  as  specifically 
applied  to  the  main  memory  and  control  store  for  pipelined  processors. 

This  theory  adequately  characterizes  many  situations  for  which  no 
evaluative  techniques  were  previously  available.  And  at  many  easily 
attainable  points  in  the  tradeoff  space,  high  performance  can  be 
obtained.  As  might  be  expected  increasing  the  level  of  interleaving, 
i.e.  reducing  the  request  rate,  and  reducing  resource  cycle  time  each 
lead  to  improvements  in  performance.  However,  even  using  the  simple 
FCFS  scheduling  discipline  proposed,  dramatic  performance  improvements 
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were  observed  for  some  systems  when  the  deadlines  were  increased.  Host 
of  the  improvement  is  obtained  when  the  deadline  is  increased  in  the 
range  from  c  to  2c- 1;  in  that  range  only  one  level  of  buffering  is 
required.  Beyond  d  *  2c- 1  the  increases  tended  to  be  less  dramatic,  but 

in  many  cases  very  high  performance  can  be  obtained  with  a  deadline  of 

2c- 1. 

The  results  of  this  dissertation  have  demonstrated  that  taking 
advantage  of  the  deadline  on  resource  requests  from  a  pipelined 

processor  can  have  a  significant  influence  on  performance.  Therefore, 
in  a  real  implementation  it  might  be  advantageous  to  examine  the 
consequences  of  increasing  the  deadline  as  opposed  to  the  potentially 
costly  route  of  decreasing  resource  cycle  times  or  even  increasing  the 
level  of  interleaving.  In  Chapter  4  the  effects  of  adding  dummy 
segments  to  increase  the  deadline  and  increasing  the  deadline  at  the 
expense  of  having  more  unresolved  microinstruction  branches  are 
explored.  In  both  cases  under  certain  circumstances,  Improved  system 
performance  can  be  obtained  by  using  these  techniques  to  artificially 
increase  the  deadlines.  Finally,  a  comparison  of  time-multiplexed 
requests,  such  as  generated  by  a  pipelined  processor,  with 

simultaneously  generated  requests  illustrates  that  with  certain 
deadlines  the  performance  of  the  time-multiplexed  system  exceeds  that  of 
the  simultaneous  request  system  (with  the  same  deadline).  And  in  many 
cases  it  achieves  comparatively  high  performance  without  the  generally 
expensive  crossbar  switch  required  to  satisfy  simultaneous  requests. 
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iu2.  Suggestions  lar  Further.  Research 

The  basic  deadline  queuing  discipline  described  in  this  research 
was  demonstrated  to  have  good  performance  for  many  of  the  systems 
considered.  Furthermore,  the  alternative  discipline  described  in 
Chapter  5  provided  slightly  improved  performance.  However,  even  that 
more  complex  discipline  still  does  not  guarantee  maximal  performance. 
One  topic  for  additional  study  might  be  to  discover  an  upper  bound  on 
the  performance  or  an  optimal  scheduling  discipline  for  each  set  of 
processor-resource  parameters.  Optimal  scheduling  strategies  for  a 
specific  set  of  system  parameters  can  be  determined  using  the  policy 
iteration  methods  described  by  Howard  [H0W71].  However,  because  of  the 
subtle  and  potentially  complex  effects  that  requests  that  are  not 
serviced  by  their  deadlines  can  have  on  future  request  behavior,  It  may 
be  difficult  to  find  any  general  results. 

Further  work  may  also  consider  some  extensions  of  the  present 
model.  One  extension  might  consider  a  pipelined  processor  which  makes 
requests  to  several  resources.  For  example,  requests  might  be  made  to  a 
control  store  and  main  memory.  If  the  system  is  configured  so  that  the 
control  store  has  very  few  rejections  then  the  request  rate  to  the 
memory  might  be  unaffected.  However,  if  both  resources  cause  rejections 
then  the  request  rates  to  both  resources  could  be  affected.  To  model 
these  interactions  the  single  resource  model  developed  here  might  be 
applied  Iteratively  by  readjusting  the  request  rates  on  each  Iteration. 
However,  simulation  studies  would  have  to  be  conducted  to  ensure  that 
the  assumption  that  all  requests  are  uncorrelated  is  still  satisfied. 
Other  extensions  might  Include  studying  the  effects  that  maintaining 


pools  of  extra  streams  that  can  be  substituted  Into  the  pipeline  In  the 
event  of  request  rejections  would  have  on  performance,  and  the 

performance  of  systems  using  replicated  resources,  where  the  resource  Is 
replicated  less  than  c  times.  In  addition,  the  results  of  this  theory 
might  be  applied  to  other  organizations  with  similar  deadline 

structures . 

Finally,  further  research  Is  required  to  more  deeply  explore  more 
precise  models  for  resource  request  behavior.  This  type  of  research 
could  be  use  to  predict  performance  more  accurately  and  might  also  be 
used  to  suggest  alternative  resource  configurations. 
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